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John Richardson Latimer Comments 
on the American Scene 


By CuHartes F. HuMMEL * 


all spheres, political, economic, and social, was the result, 

in part, of the beliefs and work of ordinary individuals 
about whom we know relatively little. In recent years historians 
have been investigating more and more, particularly in local 
and state fields, the hitherto overlooked and relatively unim- 
portant men. John Richardson Latimer is, in this sense, one 
of these lesser men. But, on the basis that specific knowledge 
about more members of a given society will broaden our com- 
prehension of the whole, this paper is directed toward achieving 
a better understanding of the Jacksonian period by studying one 
minor figure, namely, Latimer, of Newport, Delaware. 

The nation, at the time of Latimer’s comments, was also 
under the scrutiny of one of our most perceptive critics, Alexis 
de Tocqueville, the French visitor, whose Democracy in America 
was first published in 1835. Looking at America as a laboratory 
where he might investigate the practice of democracy, as con- 
trasted with the aristocratic traditions of Europe, he described 
Latimer’s contemporaries as “ neither rich enough nor powerful 
enough to exercise any great influence over their fellow creatures 
...” although they had “ acquired or retained sufficient edu- 
cation and fortune to satisfy their own wants. They owe nothing 
to any man, they expect nothing from any. . . . The love of 
well-being is there displayed as a tenacious, exclusive, universal 
passion; but its range is confined.” By this latter exception, 
Tocqueville noted that this passion for physical comfort did not 
degenerate into the sensual excesses of an aristocratic society.’ 


A MERICA’S development in the nineteenth century in 


¢ Charles F. Hummel is a curatorial assistant on the staff of the Henry Francis 


duPont Winterthur Museum. 
1 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, as quoted in De Tocqueville 


Democracy in America, Selections (Chicago, 1951), pp. 90, 97-102. 
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These men were conquering nature in America, harnessing its 
forces in order to satisfy their wants and to make life more 
comfortable and convenient, investing their funds in new forms 
of transportation, manufactures, and communication. They 
were convinced that national growth was a part of America’s 
manifest destiny and that the potentialities of man were great, 
perhaps infinite. 


Fortunately, the library of the University of Delaware houses 
a collection of letters and papers of one of these lesser figures, 
who, in this case, participated in the profitable China trade of 
the early nineteenth century. The family name of this gentle- 
man is well known in Delaware history, if not on the national 
scene, because of the activities of his father and grandfather, 
whose dominance have lessened the attention which John R. 
Latimer deserves. He was among the pioneers who helped 
expand American foreign markets when he spent several years 
between 1816 and 1824 in Canton, as a commission merchant. 
His letters, which comment on the difficulties of living in the 
Orient during the succeeding decade, reveal part of the nature 
and scope of the American-China trade and, hence, are of 
value for students interested in that problem. However, of 
more interest to the Delaware historian are his comments on the 
local political scene. 


Here was a man, thousands of miles from home, who at- 
tempted to follow carefully events in America even though his 
knowledge of them suffered by a time lag of five to six months. 
If we take his word for it, the other Americans in Canton were 
about as well informed as he. His comments are all the more 
sharp because they are made from a vantage point away from the 
clamor of local and national issues, with only his personal 
opinions and prejudices apparent. He believed, whether rightly 
or wrongly, that “Shut out from society here, we can form an 
estimate of its value,” ? and he did not hesitate to write his 
harshest political estimates in letters to his brothers in Delaware, 
who held contrary beliefs. His letters have a highly literary 


2 John R. Latimer, Canton, Jan. 26, 1831, to Henry Latimer, John R. Latimer 
China Trade Papers (MSS. in the University of Delaware Library). All letters 
quoted here are from this collection. 


JAMEs LATIMER 


Henry LATIMER 


dated 1798, was made by Fevrel de Saint-Mémin during his residence in the United States, 1793- 
Clawson $, Hammitt, whose painting hangs in the State Library, Old State House, Dover. 


Henry and James were the father and grandfather, respectively of John Richardson Latimer, some of whose letters are published in 
_ this issue. The illustrations are reproduced from photographs in the collections of the Historical Society. 


The portrait of Henry Latimer, 
1814. The portrait of James Latimer is by 
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flavor and indicate that he had a talent for writing. Of this 
he was not unaware, for he wrote a plea in 1828: 


Give me your opinion and the opinions of others that you hear 
expressed on a paper which will appear in the National Gazette. It is 
from here, on the subject of our trade and some interferences of the 
English with it. I had the composing of the most of it. I think it a strong 
argument for Mr. Adams’ colonial policy.* 


The next year, 1829, he asked his brother Henry if he 
remembered “a publication in Walsh’s paper in October last, 
signed an American Merchant. About % of this I wrote. It 
was much altered and reduced by the Editor and some of the 
strongest parts left out. However, such as it was, it did good. 
It was republished in England, Bengal, and Bombay.”* Evi- 
dently, it was an attack upon the British East India Company, 
which had previously opposed petitions to the Chinese govern- 
ment by the American merchants in Canton. Now the company 
was having difficulties with Chinese officials and had asked the 
Americans in Canton to sign the English petition. To this over- 
ture, the Americans flaunted their hardly won success and said, 
“we gained our cause without assistance and despite of your 
opposition, now fight your own battles in your own way, 
alone.” * That John R. Latimer belonged to this group of 
robust individualists shall become more evident as we proceed 
to examine his life. 

John Richardson Latimer was born December 10, 1793,° the 
second of the five children of Dr. Henry Latimer and Ann 
Richardson.? The very strong Federalist sympathies of his 
family had an important bearing upon his later life. His grand- 
father, James Latimer, was a founder of Newport, and it is his 


3 The National Gazette was a Philadelphia daily newspaper, edited by Robert 
Walsh, 71 South Second St. See Philadelphia As It Is (Philadelphia, 1834). John R. 
Latimer, Canton, May 15, 1828, to Henry Latimer. 

4John R. Latimer, Canton, Nov.-Dec., 1829, to Henry Latimer. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Wilmington Friends Records. Index File in the library of the Historical Society 
of Delaware. See also, Anna Hodgson, “The Richardson Genealogy,” Delaware 
History, 11 (September, 1947), p. 123. 

7 His brother Henry, to whom most of the letters were addressed, was the fourth 
child, and James R., Jr., frequently mentioned in the letters, was the youngest. 
See Samuel Small, Genealogical Records of George Small (Philadelphia, 1905), pp. 


141-43, 153, 166, 170. 
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name that heads the list of ratifiers of the Constitution of the 
United States because as president of the Delaware State Con- 
vention, he was the first to sign that document. Dr. Henry 
Latimer was born at Newport in 1752. He attended the College 
of Philadelphia from which he received the degree of Master 
of Arts in 1773. Shortly after beginning the study of medicine 
in Philadelphia, he left for Scotland where he was graduated 
from the Medical College of Edinburgh.? While Henry was in 
Scotland, his father (James), a staunch patriot, was appointed 
a member of the Boston Relief Committee by the freeholders of 
New Castle County, and, upon the former’s return from abroad, 
Henry Latimer was appointed in 1777 a surgeon in the Con- 
tinental Army. He served from the battle of the Brandywine 
to Yorktown, and there is a legend that the British offered £500 
reward for his head, dead or alive.® After the war, he gave up 
his medical practice to enter politics in which field he served as 
a member of the legislature of Delaware after the state was 
organized, as a U. S. representative in Congress from 1793 to 
1795, and, in the latter year, was elected by the legislature to the 
Senate of the United States, to fill the unexpired term of George 
Read.” He thus followed the Delaware Federalist pattern of 
advancement from representative to senator.** Dr. Latimer was 
re-elected in 1797 but resigned his seat in 1801.” 

Sometime before 1816 John R. Latimer went to Philadelphia 
to receive training in a counting house, probably that of his 
uncle, George Latimer, and a cousin of the same name, who had 
traded extensively with the West Indies.** In 1816, a passport 


8 Walter A. Powell, A History of Delaware (Boston, 1928), p. 392. 

9 Biographical and Genealogical History of the State of Delaware, 11 (Chambers- 
burg, 1899) , 1225, There seems to be no documentary evidence to support the legend 
that a price was put on his head. 

10 Henry C. Conrad, History of the State of Delaware, 1 (Wilmington, 1908), 
157, 260. 

11 Each Federalist representative in this decade, John Vining, Henry Latimer, 
and James A. Bayard, moved from one house of Congress to the other, although not 
always directly. John A. Munroe, “ Party Battles, 1789-1850,” in H. Clay Reed (ed.), 
Delaware, A History of the First State (New York, ME ils dh LELE 

12 Historical and Biographical Encyclopedia of Delaware (Wilmington, 1882), 
p. 253. Ann Richardson Latimer was a Quaker; her husband, Dr. Latimer, a 
Presbyterian, who, upon his death in December, 1819, was buried in the cemetery of 


the First Presbyterian Church, of Wilmington. Biographical and Genealogical History, 
II, 1225. 


13 Small, Genealogical Records, p. 166. 
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signed by the Secretary of State, James Monroe, and granting 
permission to sail for China, was issued to John R. Latimer, 
who is described as follows: aged 23 years, 5 feet, 7% inches tall, 
of fair complexion, with sandy hair and blue eyes. Apparently, 
then, his training period in Philadelphia was over by 1816. 
Although little is known of his first trip to China, he had 
returned by 1821, for in that year-he was admitted to the Penn- 
sylvania Society of the Cincinnati."* 

In 1824 John R. Latimer began a voyage to China which 
took ten years from his life in America. His original intention 
was to receive imports from American merchant houses and to 
sell them in Canton. He would receive a commission for his 
services and buy, in turn, tea, porcelain, and toys to ship to 
America. Included in the homeward voyage was his merchandise 
to be sold by merchant houses in America. Their profits, if any, 
would be his. He was thus one of a new group of merchants 
who appeared in the early nineteenth century as a part of the 
growing commercial specialization.** By investing his Canton 
commissions and buying cargoes of his own, he avoided the 
risk of sending dollars or bills of credit to America. He was 
able to spread his original investments over a number of ships 
sailing for America, thus reducing the risk of individual losses, 
and to anticipate the profits which he might expect from his 
American sales. The power-of-attorney for his affairs in the 
United States was given to his brother, Henry Latimer, of 
Wilmington, who also had the task of investing his profits in the 
stocks and bonds of American firms.** 


14 Henry Latimer had been one of the original members of the Delaware State 
Society of the Cincinnati. John R. Latimer’s initiation fee into the Pennsylvania 
Society was $120.00, a considerable sum in 1821. According to Henry Bellas, John R. 
Latimer was responsible (in a manner which is not explained) for preserving from 
destruction in 1860, the original roll of the Delaware Society, which listed the names 
of members, their respective ranks, the amount paid by each, and the total fund 
of the Society. At that time he was president of the Pennsylvania Society. Henry H. 
Bellas, History of the Delaware State Society of the Cincinnati (Papers of the Historical 
Society of Delaware, No. XIII [Wilmington, 1895]), pp. 13, 33, 62-63. 

15 George R. Taylor, The Transportation Revolution, 1815-1860 (New York, 
1951), p. 11, published-as Vol. IV of The Economic History of the United States. 
Latimer was a commission merchant, not merely a tea merchant as has been stated 
in newspaper articles. Wilmington Sunday Star, June 16, 1935, magazine section, 
p33 Wilmington Sunday Star, Nov. 5, 1939, magazine section, Pp. 11. 

18 Henry Latimer married Sarah Ann Bailey, of whose six children, the fifth, 
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As a merchant, he must be constantly informed about the 
world money markets and the American merchandise market 
and so relied upon newspapers, letters, books, and any news that 
ship captains reported. His brother Henry evidently made 
arrangements for Boston and New York newspapers to be sent 
to Canton by ships bound for that port. A composite letter from 
John Latimer’s correspondence indicates how he kept abreast 
with changes in America. 


I have also received the files of newspapers regularly. It has been one 
of my sins of omission that I have neglected to say so, and thank you for 
them. I find much local information in them and pass many heavy hours 
in summer reading old papers.17 The Annals of Philadelphia with 
Hazzards register, are very valuable interesting books.1® Our reviews are 
highly creditable to our country. The article on Sunday Mails in the 
American Quarterly is unanswerable.1®? I have been reading Jefferson’s 
correspondence with great interest and think better of him than I used 
to do; still I trust you will think with me, that he is rather too hard on us 
federalists. I give him great credit for his honest intentions. He was but 
man, however, liable to err as well as others.*° This season I have very 
few letters from home. At no time since I have lived here, have I been 
so desirous to receive them. Without any chance of again hearing from 
you before August, I must bear my dissappointments [szc] during the 
summer with what fortitude I can.?1 The [ship] Franklin from New York 
with dates to the 14th of July is our latest. She brings accounts of the 
cholera raging in New York; and great dread apprehended of its going 
through the country. I hope that there is more in the alarm than in 
the reality.?2 


The great need for news from home which these newspapers, 


born Dec. 31, 1831, was named for Henry’s brother, John R. Latimer. Small, 
Genealogical Records, p. 123. 

17 John R. Latimer, Canton, Nov.-Dec., 1829, to Henry Latimer. 

18 John Fanning Watson, Annals of Philadelphia, first published in 1830 and 
since reprinted several times. It is now a standard and fascinating work containing 
valuable information about early Philadelphia. Latimer was reading this in 1831, 
indicating he was receiving the latest books available. 

19 The American Quarterly Review, edited by Robert Walsh, of Philadelphia. 

20 John R. Latimer, Canton, May 2, 1831, to Henry Latimer. Evidently, Jefferson’s 
greatest error was his not being a Federalist. 

21 [bid., Aug. 23, 1832. He was quite homesick when writing the letter, having 
been away for eight years. 

22 Ibid., Dec. 9, 1832. 
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letters, books, and ships filled is apparent in his letters and more 
need not be said. . 

Most of Latimer’s comments on the changing American 
scene may be put into two categories, investments or politics. 
His comments on what stocks to buy and what new means of 
transportation were being undertaken indicate his judgments on 
the lines of future developments of the century. He requested 
his brother not to raise the price of land which the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal wanted for its right of way in order to 
encourage its construction, and in his next letter referred to his 
expectations: “ I see you are still an unbeliever in the propibility 
[sic] of the completion and final success of the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Canal. I hope your own sanguine pursuit of a 
watering place may result as favorable as I think the Canal 
will.” ** His comments about American investments from his 
profits of the China trade may be made into two composite 
letters, of which the first collects his remarks between 1829 
and 1831: 


Between ourselves I will tell you that my business here [China] during 
the last year ending Ist April, has yielded me full 20,000 dollars. Nearly 
the half grew out of the India commission business transferred me by 
Mr. Wilcocks.24 You will please use your own judgement about the 
investment of the money in any stock, either Bank Insurance; or Govern- 
ment, either in Delaware or Philadelphia. If you invest in the Old Bank 
of Delaware, I should like it.2° If you go to Philadelphia to make the 
investment, please take the advice of Mr. Thomas Biddle, whose judge- 
ment in these matters stands very high, and will give you the best 


23 The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal was completed in 1829. The route 
between the Delaware and Chesapeake bays had been surveyed as early as 1764. 
It was financed during the wave of enthusiasm after the opening of the Erie Canal 
in New York. Taylor, Transportation Revolution, pp. 41-42. Letter from John 
Latimer, May 10, 1826, to Henry Latimer. He was really inviting the jests of some 
to make his prediction three years before the canal was completed. 

24John Latimer, Apr. 3, 1829, to Henry Latimer. The person referred to was 
B. C. Wilcocks, of Philadelphia, the head of a large merchant house. 

25 The Bank of Delaware building stood at Sixth and Market streets, at the 
time this letter was written. It had been constructed in 1815 and was the second 
oldest bank building in the United States in continuous usage. See W. Edwin Bird, 
“Medicine in Delaware,” in Reed, Delaware, II, 741. 
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advice.2® I do not care so much for its being invested in stock at present 
very productive, as in one which promises to be in future.” 

I see you were about getting up a railroad to French Town.” If you 
think it worth touching you can take some of the stock for me, say $1,000. 
Of land, we have enough. I want none of it. In short, if you see any 
good way of investing money and will let me know, I will send home 
some more. At present, I am doing better with my means than making 
interest, still it is time to be sending some home. Markets are so bad in 
America that it is dangerous to ship largely, and so few Merchants in 
the United States are trustworthy that I am almost tempted to ship 
Dollars.2° I hear nothing more about Lands in North Carolina. I have 
often thought that his anxiety about them was a ruse to get my Power 
of Attorney again.®° If so I have defeated it. 

I often ask what can a man live respectably on in Philadelphia, and 
get as many answers as questions. From 2,000 to 8,000 per annum. Pray 
can you tell me how much will it require for a man of my habits to live 
there, keeping one saddle horse. I do not wish to be extravagant, nor 
would I be mean in my expenses. I think 3,000 dollars would be too 
little. I see that 44 per cent stock are above par. Of course, money is 
not worth more than 41 to 43 per cent. In England it has been at 33, 
perhaps lower, and of course, the man who returns from China, must 
for a time be excused if he squanders money. He judges of the present, 
by what he has been accustomed to. The man who has paid $1500 per 


26 Thomas Biddle was the head of a brokerage firm bearing his name in Phila- 
delphia. He had been a captain of artillery during the War of 1812. He was a 
manager of the Danville and Pottsville Railroad in 1834, a manager of the Savings 
Fund Society, Lancaster and Schuylkill Bridge, a director of the Mercantile Library, 
and a member of the council of the Horticultural Society. See Philadelphia As It Is, 
pp. 51, 52, 104, 112; Philadelphia, A Guide to the Nation’s Birthplace, Federal 
Writers’ Project (Philadelphia, 1937), p. 61. 

27 John Latimer, Apr. 3, 1829, to Henry Latimer. 

28 This railroad ran from New Castle on the Delaware River to Frenchtown 
on the Elk River. The line was built in 1831, and the run between the end points 
was about two hours. A handbill of this road is in the collections of the Historical 
Society of Delaware. 

29 John Latimer, Jan. 26, 1831, to Henry Latimer. He never, at any time, shipped 
specie to his brother in Delaware. He did, however, send bills of exchange when 
he feared to lose money by purchasing merchandise. He hesitated to invest in 
Chinese goods for the American market in 1831, because they apparently were 
selling more cheaply in America than formerly. His vague references to untrustworthy 
merchants in Philadelphia and New York are never identified by name or specific 
event. 

80 The author of the letter is referring to his cousin James Latimer, of Philadelphia 
He had, it seems, invested some of the former's money in worthless land speculation 
in North Carolina. His failure in business meant huge debts for John and kept 
him in Canton longer than he had expected. A 
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annum house rent, would think $500 a low rent, when perhaps it would 
be very dear at $300, and so on in all his expenses. Without someone at 
his elbow, the Johnny Raw from China would be a fine bird to pluck 
in our good city of brotherly love, in short, need a guardian to save him 
from prodigality.% 

I wish you to invest, for my account, in whatever stock your own 
judgement sees best. I am no friend to mortgages. Your money is there 
safe, it is true, but the difficulty atténding the collection of interest 
would always deter me from lending on mortgages when good stocks 
can be had. If you have to go to Philadelphia to invest, I should like to 
have my stock in the Atlantic Insurance Company, again, if possible. 
You know that it was sold out to meet former debts.*? Consult with 
Thos Biddle (Broker) if you are at a loss. I believe him friendly and a 
man of superior judgment in these matters.* 


By the middle of 1831, he began to be disturbed by news- 
paper accounts and letters about affairs at home. While he 
remained determined to change his investments to America, 
there is a note of caution in his comments. The second compo- 
site letter about investments would begin in May of 1831: 


I see by the papers that our North Carolina lands are in suit. This 
most probably is now settled, and shall soon know if we are to have 
anything from them. I do not expect anything and shall therefore be 
agreeably disappointed if there is.** I am pleased to find that the Canal 
is likely to disappoint your expectations, and eventually prove a good 
thing. The trade carried through it must be very large.*® I should like 


31Upon his return from China, Latimer chose to settle permanently near 
Wilmington. 

32 In 1834, this firm was listed as a marine insurance company with a capitalization 
of $300,000. Its president was Robert Waln, and its secretary, John Tolbert. Joseph 
Gratz and Daniel Coxe were among the twelve directors. Philadelphia As It Is, p. 45. 
The sale of his stock in the company had been made previously to meet the debts 
of his cousin James Latimer. 

33 John Latimer, Jan. 26, 1831, to Henry Latimer. 

34 Ibid., May 2, 1831. There is no further mention of them in his letters. 

35 Annual tonnage on the canal exceeded the half-million mark in the late 1850's. 
Its completion was in great part due to the fact that the United States subscribed 
$450,000 toward its construction. Taylor, Transportation Revolution, pp. 42, 50. 
From October, 1829, until late in January, 1830, 798 vessels used the canal, paying 
$8,500 in tolls. When the canal was again free of ice in February, it began to be used, 
so that from February, 1830, to June, 1834, $18,613 were collected in tolls. In 1831, 
when Latimer wrote this letter, 61,223 tolls had been received by the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal Company. See James W. Livingood, The Philadelphia-Baltimore 
Trade Rivalry, 1780-1860 (Harrisburg, 1947), pp. 81-99. 
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to replace the Stock you had to sell out for me when I was at low ebb, 
as also the Atlantic Ins. Stock which I see has got up very high. I always 
had a good opinion of that Company doing well. No old women in the 
direction. Your old bank is one I wish to have an interest in.%* It is a 
kind of family stock.?? I see that you were about making a railroad 
across-to the Chesapeake and other improvements which you never say 
anything about in your letters. I feel an interest in all these things.** 
Invest the money as you receive it, in such way as you think best. I am 
too far removed from home and been too long absent to pretend to give 
instructions. I would merely say what I have written you before; consult 
Mr. T. Biddle as to the best stocks for a permanent investment. If you 
act on his advice, I am satisfied you will not go wrong.*? I quite agree 
with your views in prefering Wilmington loan bank stock to Pennsyl- 
vania state loans.#° Times are very distressing with you. Men of capitol 
[stc] must almost starve on 4} to 44 percent interest for money. I presume 
by this time that my funds in your hands may amount to about 50,000 
dollars.* 

Last evening in looking over the newspapers, I came across the 
enclosed advertisement and it struck me that it would not be a bad 
investment for me to have some of the lots on Spruce Street front of 
the square.*? You may think me a strange fellow at this distance from 
home to undertake to instruct you about making purchases of real estate. 
But, having seen constant improvement in the value of building lots, 
if you, in enquiring of those who you think capable to advise you, 
and you have money of mine to -buy with, think it an object you 
will please purchase for me, one, two, or three of these Spruce-Street 
fronts. I only offer to your good judgement this hint, as it is not best for 
a man to have all his money in stocks. Should the bank U. S. be destroyed 
money will become more valuable and property fall in price.4* Any good 
building lot in a good situation would, I think, be an object worth 


8° Henry Latimer was president of the Bank of Delaware. Wilmington Sunday 
Star, magazine section, June 16, 1935, p. 3; John T. Scharf, History of Delaware, 
1609-1888 (Philadelphia, 1888), II, 735. 

37 John Latimer, Nov. 16, 1831, to Henry Latimer. 

38 Ibid., Jan. 30, 1832. 

39 Ibid, Apr. 17, 1832. 

«0 By the early forties, Pennsylvania and Indiana were virtually bankrupt, because 
of the strain of state financed public works. Taylor, Transportation Revolution, 
pp. 50, 380-83. 

41 John Latimer, Nov 9, 1832, to Henry Latimer. 

42 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

48 Latimer had not received the news that the bill to recharter the Second Bank 
of the United States had been vetoed by President Jackson. 
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attending to if you do not think well of Hospital lots. Bond and 
mortgage is bad for investment. It is difficult to get your interest paid 
punctually.4¢ You will, of course, invest interest as it comes due. I see 
that you get better bargains in Wilmington than in Philadelphia. Still, 
4} per cent looks very small to one who is receiving 12 percent for all 
he has to lend.** I have turned down an offer, made me by Russell & 
Co., the largest commission house in Canton, to stay three more years, 
even though it meant $100,000 more. No stronger proof can be given, 
I think of my desire to be once more at home.*¢ 


When one reads Latimer’s comments on the American 
political scene, it is not too difficult to discover the streams 
that watered his seeds of bitter opinion. It has been stated that 
he was born into a Federalist family in a strong Federalist state. 
For thirty years after the adoption of a federal constitution, 
Delaware remained Federalist, and in several presidential elec- 
tions “stood almost alone in choosing Federalist electors.” ‘ 
Thus Latimer was born and reared in an atmosphere which 
saw: 


. The necessity of the Union, as our bulwark against foreign 
danger, as the conservator of peace among ourselves, as the guardian of 
our commerce and other common interests, as the only substitute for 
those military establishments which have subverted the liberties of the 
Old World, and as the proper antidote for the diseases of faction which 
have proved fatal to other popular governments, and of which alarming 
symptoms have been betrayed by our own.*® 


There were dissenters, however, to Federalism in Delaware. 
His father’s effigy was among those burned by a group of 
Democratic-Republicans assembled at Christiana Bridge who 
opposed Dr. Latimer’s support of Jay’s treaty with Britain, 
which had been secured by the Federalists but was unpopular 
in both state and nation. The Latimer family also assisted in 
the Federalist renaissance in 1804, when an issue in New Castle 


44 Ibid., Jan. 15, 1833. 
45 Apparently the rate of interest for loans in Canton was 12% in November, 1833. 
48 Ibid., Nov. 8, 1833. 


47 Conrad, Dele arer I, 159. 
48 James Madison, “ The Federalist " No. 14, as quoted in The People Shall Judge 


edited by The Staff, Social Sciences 1, The College of the University of Chicago 
(Chicago, 1949), p. 294. 
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County transcended party lines and weakened the normal Re- 
publican control there. The Latimers, among others, including 
Democratic-Republicans of Christiana Hundred, opposed bridg- 
ing the Christiana River at Wilmington because their trade was 
farther up that river at Newport. Other local issues continued 
to divide the Democratic-Republican party in Delaware and 
thus to maintain Federal control there longer than elsewhere 
in the country. 

Toward the end of his stay in Canton, Latimer was desper- 
ately anxious to be home once again. Benefitting as he was from 
the Chinese despotism, and with his political background and 
beliefs, he was chagrined by what seemed to him to be chaos in 
America, as he followed the political development from afar. 
He wrote to Henry: 


We live in a land where there is nothing like politics. ‘The Emperor’s 
will is law here. No public meetings to discuss the measures of govern- 
ment, no change in tariff laws year after year. The policy of the nation 
is settled, be it for good or ill. No quarrelling for office here, no veto 
messages. As we foreigners do not feel oppression, we see and enjoy quiet 
under despotism, and strongly contrast our liberty with yours, and sorry 
I am to say that the comparison is greatly in favor of China. The 
abominable abuse of private character in your papers is disgusting, and 
should be stopped some way.*® 


The first political shock which John R. Latimer received 
was a letter from Henry stating that his brother James was 
campaigning for Jackson. According to the former’s political 
philosophy, if his youngest brother were to be a politician, he 
should concern himself with those who since then have been 


called “ the possessors of property and the aristocrats of intel- 
lece= 3 


I am really sorry to find he has left the good old Political School of 
his fathers and joined the mob of Jacksonites, and is so absorbed in 
politics, as to have no time to spare on my affairs. We are one and all 
here [i. e., China] Adams men, and will think our country disgraced by a 


49 John Latimer, Apr. 14, 1833, to Henry Latimer. 


50 Claude G. Bowers, The Party Battles of the Jackson Period (New York, 1922) 
p. 31. 
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_ cockfighting, bullying, duelling President.t I hope br. James has some 

_ better arguments for his choice than any I have seen in the papers. 

_ Please ask him to give me some good reasons for his change of politics. 
The Son of James A. Bayard too !! O! shame. . . .52 


A few weeks later, John became even more vitriolic about 
his brother’s conduct. In a caustic passage, he said: 


There is one point in James’ conduct I am much dissatisfied with, 
and I shall write him freely about it. How came he to join the rabble and 
become a Jacksonite. It may be the road to power, but I would stick to 
the good old cause; before I would elevate a man to the Presidency for 
whom I had to blush, by simply giving my vote, I would live poor. 
Before I would come out a stren[uJous advocate for him in the face of 
the world, and look thereby for office, I would fag at the desk as I do 
now for my daily bread.** Whence this mighty revolution in public 
opinion in four years? When I left home, every man of respectability 
sneered at the idea of Jackson being President. His cause was in the 
hands of such men alone as Stephen Simpson, and others equally 
desperate.5¢ I do most serious assure you that there is not an American 
here who will not think his country disgraced if Jackson is President, 
and depend upon it, that such is the opinion of all who are removed 
from the contagious atmosphere of party, and cooly sit down and scan 
his acts and merits. Military merit. Is the defense of New Orleans 


51 The election of 1828, to which Latimer refers, was an affront to National 
Republican politicians, officeholders, and society leaders in Washington. Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1945), pp. 3-7. 

52 James A. Bayard, the elder, a Federalist, was a United States representative from 
1797 to 1803, and senator from 1804 to 1813. In 1814 he served on the commission 
which negotiated the Treaty of Ghent, officially ending the War of 1812. James A. 
Bayard, the younger (1799-1880), the son of the former, was a U.S. senator and 
minister to Great Britain. Educated at Princeton and Union Colleges, he joined the 
Democratic party during its formation. He was defeated as candidate for the House 
of Representatives in 1828 and 1832 but elected U.S. senator in 1850 after a prolonged 
and bitter election. “ A conservative in political opinion, Bayard [Jr.] was unfortunate 
in living in an era which demanded constructive statesmen.” Allen Johnson (ed.), 
Dictionary of American Biography, 11 (New York, 1929), pp. 64-67. 

53 This was the year in which he made $20,000. 

54 Simpson was the leader of the Philadelphia Workingmen’s party of 1828-31, 
formerly a cashier in the bank of Stephen Girard, and for many years a journalist. 
A Jackson man as early as 1822, he was not rewarded after the election of 1828 and 
later turned to Federalist principles, he became the candidate of the Federal party 
in 1830. Schlesinger, Jr., Jackson, pp. 201-2. In an appendix to his main work, The 
Working Man’s Manual: A New Theory of Political Economy on the Principle of 
Production the Source of Wealth, he withdrew his objections to the U.S. bank and 
its notes, thus losing influence among the workers whom he had led. 
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sufficient to warrent his election? If so, why was not Commodore Mac- 
donnough made President.** His victory saved New York from being 
ravaged by a powerful army which nothing there on the frontier could 
resist. 

I most sincerely hope that he has not succeeded. I would rather see 
my brother at the bar of the court of Common Pleas at New Castle, than 
Secretary to President Jackson. So much for my private opinion. I hope 
you are of the same way of thinking. If you are not, this is a bitter pill 
for you, to be taken as you may.*® 


We hear very little more from John R. Latimer about 
politics for almost three years. Then in November of 1831, a 
ship arrived at Canton with a file of newspapers. After reading 
them, he was prompted to write: 


I am quite disgusted and ashamed of my Country. The lust, black- 
guardism at Washington. Ingham and Eatons correspondence is a dis- 
grace to the country.’ If you do not turn Jackson out, you will all be 
disgraced. The New York papers by the [ship] Panama, contain nothing 
but this hateful subject of squabbles at Washington. What—has it come 
to this, the Secretary of the Treasury obliged to have pistols on his desk, 
when performing the duties of his office.** 

It is too abominable. We have nothing so disgraceful in this quiet 
country living under pure despotism. We are at least protected in 


55 Thomas Macdonough (1783-1825) was born at The Trap (now Macdonough, 
Delaware). Soon after his sixteenth birthday he entered the navy and was appointed 
a midshipman by John Adams through the influence of U.S. Senator Henry Latimer. 
Upon the outbreak of the War of 1812, he was promoted to the rank of first lieutenant 
and took command of the fleet on Lake Champlain in October, 1813. In the next 
year his fleet of thirteen vessels included his flagship, “ Saratoga,” of 26 guns. On 
Sept. 11, at the battle of Plattsburg, he defeated a combined British naval and land 
force. Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 19-21; Biographical and Genealogical 
History, I, 117. 

58 John Latimer, Dec. 27, 1828, to Henry Latimer. 

57 The reference is to the charges and countercharges concerning the Eaton affair 
in Jackson’s cabinet. Mrs. Ingham, Mrs. Calhoun, and the wives of other members 
of the cabinet refused to receive Mrs. Eaton, the second wife of the Secretary of War 
and a former barmaid. The affair resulted in a reorganization of the cabinet with 
Louis McLane, of Delaware, replacing Ingham as Secretary of the Treasury. Bowers, 
Party Battles, pp. 116-43. 

58 As soon as Eaton had resigned his office, he went looking for Ingham to 
administer a personal chastisement, since the latter had been particularly offensive. 
Ingham, refusing to fight, charged that Eaton intended to murder him. Eaton lay 
in wait for him in the streets, but Ingham escaped, chartered a stagecoach, and two 
hours before daybreak fled to the safety of Philadelphia. Ibid., pp. 131-32. 
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person. What with your political and religious disputes,®® a peaceable 
man must find it difficult to live in peace among you.* 


Early in 1832, Latimer focused his political attention upon 
Louis McLane, then the Secretary of the Treasury in Jackson’s 
cabinet. McLane, a native of Delaware, began his national 
career in politics in 1817 when he entered the lower house of 
Congress as a Federalist. He had read law under James A. 
Bayard, the elder, from whom he acquired federalist principles 
never fully forgotten, despite his later political service in the 
Democratic party. For example, while a representative from 
Delaware, he at one time refused to obey instructions from the 
Delaware legislature on the grounds that he was an officer of 
the Union, and not the state. He was quoted in 1824 to have 
said, “they might as well turn the Capitol upside down as of 
persuading me to vote for Jackson,” but by 1828 he was support- 
ing Jackson and was rewarded with the post of minister to 
England. In 1831 he was appointed Secretary of the Treasury, 
and in 1833, Secretary of State but resigned the following year. 
It has been said that unless he could dominate a group, he 
would refuse to join it.* Apparently, John R. Latimer resented 
McLane’s influence on his youngest brother James. A combina- 
tion of his remarks follows: 


By last accounts from England, I observe that McLane had gone 
home. I wrote him twice, but never received an answer to either letter. 
Now this may have been diplomatic, but not Chesterfieldian by any 
means. I think I mentioned this to James in one of my letters early this 
season. J shall take care in future how I intrude on great men.® I know 


59 Latimer refers to the Hicksite movement. He wrote on May 2, 1831, “I hear 
nothing lately about the Hicksites & Orthodox. I am quite ignorant of the divisions 
in Wilmington, who are of one side and who of the other. I do not even know the 
state of our own family, pray enlighten me. For yourself, I set you down as neither, 
as you never seemed to trouble your head much about the observances, although I 
do not doubt but what you have made up your mind on the dispute.” John Latimer, 
May 2, 1831, to Henry Latimer. A division in the Society of Friends, 1827, following 
the preaching of Elias Hicks, brought about the formation of the Hicksite branch. 

60 Ibid., Nov. 16, 1831. 

61 Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 113-15. McLane’s refusal to obey 
instructions grew out of the slavery controversy. In the winter of 1819-20, the General 
Assembly of Delaware urged Congress not to admit new states unless their constitutions 
prohibited slaveholding. Nevertheless, McLane supported the Missouri Compromise. 
Reed, History, I, 145. 

62 John Latimer, Jan. 30, 1832, to Henry Latimer. 
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not what may be courtesy now in the United States, but here we consider 
such inattention in the light of an offence. Hence, I have pronounced 
Mr. McLanes conduct when in England as offensive. I wrote him twice, 
each time sent Mrs. McLane presents of Tea which I know he received, 
being an Ambassador. It was free of duty, and no contemptible present. 
This you need say nothing about. 

I am sorry that ambition does not prompt him [James] to carve out 
his own fortune, and be less the devoted satellite of McLane. He has 
abilities sufficient to rise without following in the wake of another. 
Party politics is not the ladder of true ambition. To be a noisy stump 
orator is not the way to become great, but I hope he will amend. I feel 
confident that his party must go down; Jackson must be turned out. 
At least I hope so. With him must fall McLane, and James be obliged to 
be more a man of business. When Jackson vetoed the bank bill, after 
McLane in his report recommended the renewal of the charter, he 
should have resigned. He would then have retained his popularity and 
possibly become more popular.** In looking over the latest American 
newspapers, I am quite vexed to see a man who our brother almost 
idolizes, so perfectly the tool of Jackson, in his unwarrantable hostility 
to the institution. I had hoped that McLane would be true to his 
principles, and surrender his situation before his faith. If my individual 
vote would make him President, proud as I should be to see a son of 
Delaware so honored, he should not have it. I respect the errors of a 
consistent politician. The trimmer for office I cannot abide. 


Another native Delawarean who received a verbal drubbing 
at the hands of John Latimer was Caleb Prew Bennett. In a 
short passage he said, ‘‘ Our old friend Bennett, I think, might 
have saved himself the mortification of being rejected as he must 
have been. The Governor of your state must be a cypher, 
indeed, if he is fit to serve.’ ** When, however, he received 


63 Ibid., Apr. 4, 1833. The fact that John Latimer did not know of Jackson’s 
re-election by this date indicates the delay of news to China. 

64 [bid., July 1, 1833. 

65 Ibid., Mar. 28, 1833. Born in Chester County, Pa., in 1758, Bennett, when a 
child, was brought to Wilmington where his father was engaged in the Bahama 
shipping trade. Caleb Bennett served in the Revolution, also participated in the 
shipping trade, was a ferry operator on the Christiana River, and after 1802 was 
an innkeeper in New Castle. He served as treasurer of New Castle County from 1807 
until 1832, when he was nominated by the Jacksonian Democrats for governor. He 
defeated his National Republican opponent, Dr. Arnold Naudain, by a narrow margin 
of 54 votes and died in office, May 9, 1836. Delaware Gazette and American Watchman 
(Wilmington), May 10, 1836; Delaware State Journal (Wilmington), May 10, 1836: 
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in Canton the news of Bennett’s election as the Democratic 
governor of the state, he wrote the following to Henry: 


So you did make old Bennett governor of Delaware—Oh shame on 
my native state. Abolish the office of Governor. Since any fool will make 
a governor, you do not need one. It is almost enough to make one in 
love with despotism. There you have at least men of talent to rule you, 
[even] if they are tyrants. Jackson and Bennett are about a par in my 
opinion. I do not give the former credit for one line of either his 
messages or proclamation, except his signature. Times are changed 
when a President becomes a puppet, like the King of England.** 


The few months between December, 1832, and July, 1833, 
were full of anxiety and despair for John R. Latimer. Each 
ship seemed to bring news of some new national issue flaring 
up in America. He was most anxious to find out whether 
Jackson had been re-elected or not. 


I see by the papers that the President had put his veto on the bank 
bill.** If the good people of the United States did not put their veto 
on him, last month at the election, you richly deserve to suffer all the 
evils the destruction of the bank will certainly bring upon the country.® 


It was not until almost the middle of the next year that 
John heard the news. On top of this disappointment came other 
misfortunes: 


Last evening the Ivanhoe [ship] arrived from St. Blas [Mexico] 
bringing us the bad news of the reelection of Jackson and of South 
Carolina being in open rebellion.*® Our boasted constitution gone in 


Dictionary of American Biography, II, 190-91. For a biography of Bennett, see Charles 
Dickens (ed.), “The Orderly Book of Caleb Prew Bennett,” Delaware History, IV 
(Sept., 1950) , 105-48. 

66 John Latimer, July 1, 1833, to Henry Latimer. This designation gave a new 
interpretation to the customary figure of “ King Andrew” Jackson, who was usually 
portrayed as a tyrant king by his enemies. 

67 The bill to recharter the Second Bank of the United States was vetoed by 
President Jackson, July 10, 1832. 

68 Ibid., Dec. 9, 1832. 

69In the autumn elections of 1832, the South Carolina nullifiers carried that 
state. They were still dissatisfied with features of the tariff of 1832, although it had 
been milder than the “Tariff of Abominations.” The new legislature summoned a 
state convention, which declared, Nov. 24, 1832, that the tariff act was “null, void, 
and no law.” This nullification ordinance forbade federal officials to collect duties 
within the state after Feb. 1, 1833, and threatened secession from the union if the 
federal government attempted force. 
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less than fifty years after its formation. The Bank of the United States 
destroyed through the madness of an old fool, and a majority of the 
people mad enough to reelect him President. I blush for my country. 
Today you would see here nothing but gloomy faces among the Ameri- 
cans, not one Jackson man among us. The destruction of the bank must 
be attended with great commercial distress throughout the country. 
If one mad fool can sway the nation, better choose some sensible despot, 
and give up the form of Congress altogether. We shall look for the 
spring arrivals with the most intense anxiety, to know what course will 
be pursued with South Carolina. She must be subdued. If any thing can 
reconcile me to Jackson’s reelection it is the hope that he will enforce 
the laws in this case.7?? One comfort is left us, that is, those’ who have 
been most instrumental in destroying the bank will suffer the most from 
it. Personally the loss of the charter is in my favor. Money will be 
wanted, of course, interest higher. But I am not so selfish as to rejoice 
at this. I am really distressed at the prospect before us, a divided country, 
finally to sink under despotism. What a prospect before me, in returning 
home to a country divided by intestine feuds. After a long dearth of 
news it has poured in upon us in a flood. For you in the United States, 
I must hope for old Jackson’s death. Although we do not know who 
is Vice President, we hope it is not Van Buren.”? I cannot bring myself 
to believe that it is yet possible that our Country is so soon to be divided, 


hoping that some favorable change may yet save the Republic a little 
longer.”? 


By the next month, June, 1833, after the arrival of a ship 
with better news, Latimer no longer was wishing for Jackson’s 
death, but he still worried about the consequences of disunion: 


By a late arrival from Bombay we have news from England, by way 
of Egypt, to the 4th February. The London papers contain American 
news to the 4th January, detailing the proceedings in South Carolina, 
the President’s Proclamation and Govt Hayne’s counter proclamation. 
Things look gloomy with you, but I trust that the President will act up 
to his declaration and compell submission. His late proclamation goes 
far to reconcile us here to his reelection, true federal doctrine to which 


id President Jackson issued a ringing proclamation to the people of South Carolina 
and signed the Force Act, authorizing him to use the army and navy to collect duties 


if judicial process were obstructed. Clay’s compromise tariff solved the problem for 
the time. 


71 Van Buren was the Vice-President. 
72 Ibid., May 3, 1833. 
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I fully subscribe. If Virginia takes the side of the union, all will go right. 
If not, we must I fear separate after a Civil war.” 

The first ship sailing in the spring must bring us most important 
news. We shall then know whether we are yet one people, or cut up 
into fragments, and bitter enemies. Little Delaware must go with the 
northern confederacy if we divide, but I trust that Providence will 
extend its care over us and not bring such a curse upon us. The 
despots of Europe would howl with jéy to see us cutting one anothers 
throats. If we divide [part missing], a long good night to constitutional 
governments. Strong military forces will have to be maintained through- 
out our hitherto peaceful country, and you may live to see your sons 
drafted into a conscription, and all the petty vexations of transit-duties, 
passports and swarms of custom house officers fixed upon us as it is in 
Germany. I know we always at a distance magnify these evils which are 
thought lightly of when viewed near at hand. Such, I hope, may prove 
true in this instance, and that it may be a war of proclamations, but I 
greatly fear that nothing short of the last resort will bring South 
Carolina to her senses. If so, you must hang Hayne, Hamilton, Mc- 
Duffie ** and a few more of the leaders which will be a terrible example. 
I cannot think of the consequences with any degree of composure.*® 


Within a few months after writing this letter to his brother, 
John was to embark for home. Before he left, he received news 
that a compromise tariff had appeased the nullifiers. He had 
been aching to leave Canton for a number of years now, and 
even thoughts of chaos and disorder in America were removed 
from his mind. A series of comments in his letters written in 
1832 reveal the extent of his homesickness. 


It is now almost eight years since I left you. It is quite time to rub 
the rust off and renew the bond of brotherhood. You will soon cease to 
care for me, if I stay away much longer.’* I long to look into the dear old 
house in Wilmington, every part of which is this moment as fresh in 
my memory as if seen yesterday. China is growing very irksome to me, 
pursuing the same dull routine like the horse in a barkmill.”7 I look 


73 There was no immediate need to choose sides, but Latimer’s prediction of 
the results of Virginia’s choice came twenty-seven years before the fact. 

74 Robert Y. Hayne, James Hamilton, Jr., and George McDuffie rose to popularity 
in South Carolina as ardent nullifiers. Hayne was U.S. senator, 1823-32, and governcr, 
1832-34; Hamilton was U.S. representative, 1822-29, and governor 1830-32; and McDuffie 
was governor, 1834-36, and U.S. senator, 1842-46. 

75 Ibid., June 15, 1833. 76 Ibid., Apr. 17, 1832. 77 Ibid., May 6, 1832. 
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forward with delight to the glorious day when I shall bid adieu to China 
for ever, with the proud satisfaction of neither owing any man a dollar, 
nor under any obligations for favors conferred.*® I am more anxious to 
be among you than I can well tell you. When I go to the landing to bid 
good by to those taking leave, I walk home quite melancholy that it is 
not my turn yet."® 


Latimer probably left Canton in the early winter of 1833, 
although the exact date is not clear. In the summer of 1834 he 
married Elizabeth Caldwell, the daughter of the late Michael 
Keppele, and in 1838 the couple moved to a house, which stood 
on what would later be Maryland Avenue but was then beyond 
the Wilmington city limits. It had been built by William 
Warner, according to plans by Eleuthere Irénée duPont, and 
Henry Latimer had been instructed by his brother to buy it if 
ever it was offered for sale. When he purchased it from Robert 
Andrews, he promptly changed its name to “ Latimeria.” * 

Profits from the years John Latimer spent in China made 
possible his retirement at the age of forty, and not until eighteen 
years later does he reappear on the Delaware political stage. 
However, the son of a family who had served in public office 
could not remain idle forever; in 1852 he was elected one of 
the delegates to represent New Castle County in the convention 
to be held to write a new constitution for the state, an issue 
which had agitated Delaware politics for some time. He did 
not serve in the convention, however, for in the ensuing con- 
troversy over its legality, he withdrew.” 


78 Ibid., Nov. 30, 1832. 

79 Ibid., Dec. 27, 1832. 

80 John Latimer and Elizabeth Caldwell were married, July 15, 1834, by the Rev. 
Albert Barnes, in Philadelphia. Delaware Gazette, July 25, 1834. “For fifteen years 
have I thought on this,” he wrote to his brother, while on his honeymoon, “and 
although I have flirted, as you know with many belles, never have I thought seriously 
on any one but her.” Letter of July 30, 1834, Saratoga Springs, New York, to Henry 
Latimer. 

Elizabeth Caldwell Keppele was the daughter of Michael Keppele, a mayor of 
Philadelphia, and Catherine Caldwell Keppele (1774-1862). Charles H. Hart, ‘“ Thomas 
Sully’s Register of Portraits,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XXIII, 
63; Hodgson, “ Richardson Genealogy,” p. 123. 

A description of “Latimeria” appears in Elizabeth Montgomery’s Reminiscences 
of Wilmington (Wilmington, 1872), p. 72. See also Wilmington Sunday Star, magazine 
section, Nov. 4, 1934, June 16, 1935, and Nov. 5, 1939. Paneling from this house has 
been installed in a small room in the Henry Francis duPont Winterthur Museum. 

81 Conrad, Delaware, I, 193-94; Reed, Delaware, I, Pp. 298-99. 
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Not having held previous political office and sympathetic 
with the new Republican party, he was available and served as 
an elector on both the Fremont ticket in 1856 and on the 
Lincoln ticket in 1860. These acts would seem to indicate his 
continuing support of a system of law and order based on a 
strong federal government and a love for the Union, as it was 
interpreted in the North. During the war he served as a member 
for the committee of safety for Wilmington and as chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the National Board of Commis- 
sioners on the Gettysburg Cemetery. At his death, at the age of 
seventy-one, in January, 1865, he was a director of the Bank of 
Delaware.* 

John Richardson Latimer is one of the lesser known figures 
of Delaware life, but his letters add to our understanding of 
some of the opinions of the ante-bellum age. His participation 
in the China trade that opened new markets to the American 
merchant of the early nineteenth century made it possible for 
him to return to Delaware with capital for investment at a 
time when it was needed in the local economy. A member of a 
conservative and Federalist family, his acid comments, made 
while he was absent from the state, contrast with those of other 
members of his family whose changing opinions reflect the 
changing times. Latimer’s judgments reproduced here show 
how frequently he belonged at various periods to political 
minorities in America. Here, then, is an example of the indi- 
vidualism which was so characteristic of the national life. The 
great preponderance of society was composed of these lesser 
figures, who, as individuals, were of little consequence. If, how- 
ever, the John R. Latimers are multiplied into a nation, perhaps 
we may better understand the bustling, expanding America of 
the mid-nineteenth century. 


82 Delaware State Journal and Statesman (Wilmington), Jan. 20, 1865; Delaware 
Gazette, Jan. 20, 1865; Delaware Republican , (Wilmington) , Jan. 19, 23, 26, 1865. 

According to Scharf, History, II, 734, he became a director of the Bank of 
Delaware in 1840. The obituary is apparently in error in stating he was a president 
of that institution. Instead, his brother Henry was president of the bank, 1841-72. 


John Dickinson and the Federal 
Constitution 


By JAMES M. TUNNELL, JR.* 


TRICTLY speaking, our federal constitution has its roots 
in the very earliest struggles of mankind for liberty and 
property. In such a broad sense, of course, it would not 

be possible here to recite even the names of all those who 
materially contributed to its genesis. Expediency, therefore, 
thrusts upon us a much narrower view, one in which we may 
sensibly say that the first step toward the formulation of our 
Constitution was taken on January 21, 1786, when the Assembly 
of the State of Virginia called for a general convention of com- 
missioners to consider the unsatisfactory conditions of commerce 
among the states. From this call—which, by the way, totally 
ignored the amendment procedure specified in the Articles of 
Confederation— resulted what we know as the Annapolis Con- 
vention (September 11, 1786) , presided over by John Dickinson, 
one of the commissioners from Delaware. 

The Annapolis Convention, in turn, concluded in a resolu- 
tion that another convention, which it was hoped would be 
better attended, should be held in Philadelphia on the second 
Monday in May of the following year, 1787, and suggesting— 
albeit with some difidence—that the proper regulation of com- 
merce might lead to consideration of ‘‘ other important matters.” 
Congress at once concurred and legally called such a general 
convention, directing it to consider not merely matters of com- 
merce, as the Virginia Assembly had suggested, but “‘ to take into 
consideration the situation of the United States” and to design 
a revision of the Articles of Confederation which would “ render 


* Mr. Tunnell delivered this address to the Colonial Dames, Sons of the American 
Revolution, and other patriotic groups in Dover, Sept. 17, 1952, following the ceremony 
of the donation of the John Dickinson Mansion to the state of Delaware. This address, 
as the Boyd Lee Spahr lecture, was also delivered, Feb. 20, 1953, at Dickinson College. 
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the federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies of the 
government and the preservation of the Union.” 

To that, the great convention, as a deputy from Duawae 
came John Dickinson,’ the ‘‘ Penman of the Revolution,” whose 
writings had at first done so much toward implanting into 
colonial British subjects some understanding of their own rights, 
as opposed to those of the mother country, and had later done 
so much toward instilling into free Americans the first vague 
sense of a national character. 

Bred to the law, privately tutored by the young Irishman, 
William Killen, who himself went on to achieve eminence in 
later life, saturated with classical, medieval, and modern politi- 
cal science, schooled in the Middle Temple of London in the 
intricacies of English law, polished at the Philadelphia Bar, John 
Dickinson had somehow acquired and retained the gift of writing 
on subjects of the most monumental difficulty with remarkable 
directness and simplicity. In some mysterious way he was able 
to give to the written word that vitality which others were rarely 
able to supply in conversation, debate, or oratory. Far from 
being robust in physique, he was, nevertheless, in 1787, at the 
height of his mental powers. 

Candor compels us to acknowledge that, while he was an 
effective speaker, his oral utterances failed sometimes to share 
the unanimous acclaim enjoyed by his writings.* 

From the time, at the age of twenty-eight, when he had been 
elected Speaker of the Assembly of the Lower Counties, that is 
to say, Delaware—he had, with only a very brief interval, been 
continuously engaged in public life, serving in the Assemblies 
and Councils of both Delaware and Pennsylvania, and serving 
as president of each of those states. None was more intimately 
acquainted with men of influence throughout the land. None 
had a more detailed first-hand knowledge of all such political 
activities on our side of the Atlantic as might in any sense be 
termed national. He had been the sole or a collaborating author 


1 The biographical references are based upon Dr. Stillé’s Life and Times of John 


Dickinson. ad 
2See Major William Pierce’s “Sketches” in the American Historical Review, 


Vol. III. 
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of every state paper of the first order of importance, with the 
single exception of the Declaration of Independence. He had 
been a member of the Stamp Act Congress in 1765 and had 
drafted the petition of that unhappy senate to the king. He had 
been elected to both Continental Congresses and had there 
served during four years of the Revolution. He had drafted the 
second petition of the Congress to the king. He is acknowledged 
by all to have had the principal hand in drafting the Articles 
of Confederation, and some historians give him sole credit for 
the composition of the original draft. 

In respect to the Declaration of Independence, although he 
had strenuously opposed it, he had, of course, necessarily con- 
centrated his closest and most conscientious study upon it and 
had deliberately sacrificed his immense popularity—even to the 
point of being at times subjected to acute personal humiliation 
—in leading the “ moderates ”’ in their fight against it. 

There was, in short, nothing in the circumstances of the 
severance of the colonies from the British Empire, or in the first 
halting steps which they took alone, with which John Dickinson 
was not intimately acquainted. He was a conspicuously strong 
and well-informed man in that famous company of strong, well- 
informed men. 

It is a mark of the measure of John Dickinson that he frankly 
regarded the prospect of being longer left to drift under the 
Articles of Confederation as the threat of a calamity. Yet the 
Articles of Confederation, as we noted a moment ago, were to a 
very large extent his own handiwork. 

In some respects, I suppose, it is regrettable that there is 
no transcript of the debates of the constitutional convention. 
Historians would have found in them tense drama. But the 
object of those devoted men in Philadelphia was to frame a 
constitution, not to declaim for the edification of posterity. They 
desired most of all ultimately to stand together for ratification, 
and they did not propose themselves to furnish the criticisms 
which, when repeated by others, might become the means of 
defeat. 

It takes little reflection to appreciate that their course of 
preserving maximum secrecy was wise on another count. Not 
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the least virtue of that noble instrument has been its quality 
of elasticity, from which it derives its capacity, a century-and a 
half after its ratification, to give immense satisfaction to the 
people of the United States and inspiration to persons every- 
where who are free or who aspire to freedom. Certainly a trans- 
cript of the debates would have impaired that elasticity. 

The incomplete records of the Convention which we do have, 
however, are sufficient to disclose that John Dickinson was a 
consistently hard and effective worker. James Madison, in his 
private journal—not published until 1840—mentions Dickinson’s 
actions or attitudes something over fifty times. As to many 
features of the Constitution, his voice appears to have been con- 
trolling. As to others, of course, his views were not adopted, as, 
for instance, his proposal to extend to a majority of the state 
legislatures the power to remove the president; or his proposal 
to have each of the several states in every presidential year elect 
one of its citizens as its candidate for the national presidency, 
and then to have the electoral college make the final choice from 
this list of favorite sons; or his suggestion that each state’s repre- 
sentation in the lower house of Congress be in proportion to the 
amount of tax money its citizens pay into the federal treasury. 
But whether or not his views happened to meet with the approval 
of others, he was constantly at work, both privately and in public, 
from time to time putting searching questions, directing shrewd 
criticism, or lending powerful support, according to his judg- 
ment of the merits of the matter at hand. 

At one point, in particular, failure of the convention’s 
purpose seemed inevitable when it was confronted by the convic- 
tion of the large states that the essence of democracy required the 
several states to be represented in the National Congress in 
proportion to their respective populations, and by the deter- 
mination of the small states that representation must be by 
states. Delaware took an extreme position. When it appeared 
that the large states might attempt to force their will upon the 
small ones, John Dickinson himself said to James Madison that 
Delaware ‘‘ would sooner submit to a foreign rule than be 
deprived in both branches of an equality of suffrage and thereby 
be thrown to the domination of the larger states.” 
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Some would find these words of Dickinson inflammatory. To 
understand them so, however, would be a severe injustice to a 
keenly conscientious man. John Dickinson was not merely con- 
fining himself within the powers defined in his credentials; he 
sensed the public will. He knew what the people of the small 
states would agree to. A realist, he considered that any workable 
system was necessarily limited by the bounds of the people's 
patience. 

At this stage of the debate, when defeat seemed imminent, 
it was John Dickinson who ultimately came forward with the 
proposal which put into the American Constitution the unique 
feature of popular legislative representation on two bases. An 
unsigned paper in his handwriting says that he was the author 
of the compromise, and we have no cause to doubt his statement.*® 
It is not possible to say whether or to what extent the idea was 
original with Dickinson, but it is not exaggeration to say that this 
solution saved the convention. The ingenious device thereby 
installed into our government stands as striking evidence of the 
resourcefulness and common sense which it is possible for a 
republican form of government to exercise when the people are 
ably and honorably represented. 

John Dickinson’s vigor in striving in behalf of the small 
states is the more remarkable when we recall that he himself could 
at any time draw comfort from the prestige of the great state 
of Pennsylvania, where he had pursued his profession and spent 
the greater part of his adult life, a state which had conferred 
upon him all the varieties of honors within its power to bestow. 

But, as great as was his undoubted contribution to the 
framing of the Constitution, it is not certain but that those 
services were exceeded in value by what he did for its ratification. 
Some elements entirely loyal to America were working with 
apparent effect to defeat the proposed new constitution. The 
issue was in serious doubt. The principles involved were basic 
and of a character incapable of mathematical demonstration. It 
was at this stage that John Dickinson again took up his pen, 
in a series of articles signed “‘ Fabius,” which were widely pub- 
lished at home and abroad, and which are everywhere acknowl- 


8 Richard S. Rodney, Delaware Day (1947), p. 9. 
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edged to have had a powerful influence in turning the scale in 
favor of ratification. Though his feelings on the subject were 
intense, yet his style was never more dispassionate, never more 
logical, never more disarmingly persuasive. Our debt to John 
Dickinson for this, the first series of Fabius letters, is incalculable. 

Viewing the entire scene in retrospect, it is not melodramatic 
to say that the life and character of John Dickinson had appar- 
ently been designed toward his participation in framing our 
Constitution as the climax of his public life. He may, indeed, 
have sensed the same, for after that Convention, concluded on 
September 17, 1787, though he was aged only fifty-five, a man 
of handsome fortune and ample leisure, restored in popularity, 
he never afterward sought or would accept public office. When 
his name was urged for a place in the new United States Senate, 
he gratefully, but nevertheless, firmly, declined to be considered. 
Afterwards, except for occasional writings, he lived in retire- 
ment. 

There is one postscript which justice to the stature of John 
Dickinson makes it appropriate for us to append. Sixteen years 
after his retirement, the Louisiana Purchase was consummated. 
He desperately desired slavery not to gain a foothold in the new 
west, so he wrote to his kinsman, Senator Logan from Pennsyl- 
vania, assailing the entire institution of “ bondage,” as he re- 
ferred to it, in tones as vigorous as those of his youth, and 
concluded his letter with these words: 


The theme is inexhaustible. Let the pernicious project, the detestable 
precedent never be sanctioned by votes of sons of liberty. 


John Dickinson then was old. He had witnessed and fought 
in our first great civil war, the one which resulted in division. 
It was not for him or his generation to witness the next, the one 
which would result in union. It was characteristic of the man, 
however, that his mind unerringly reached out for the next great 
issue in the evolution of freedom. For in the mind and heart of 
John Dickinson dwelt not merely the form of the Constitution, 
but also its living spirit. 


John Dickinson’s Attitude Toward the 
French, 1797-1801 


By WILu1AM G. SOLER * 


SEARCH among issues of the Wilmington newspaper 

Mirror of the Times and General Advertiser for the year 

1801 has brought to light a third version of John Dickin- 
son’s ‘‘ Ode, On The French Revolution.”’? Its discovery raises 
several interesting questions concerning the famous statesman’s 
motives in publishing the ode in the form in which it was 
printed.? 

After the outbreak of war in 1793 between England and 
France, American opinion began to divide sharply between the 
Federalists who in general were sympathetic with the former 
mother country, and the Democratic-Republicans who tended 
to favor France. As Dickinson had participated in the meeting 
of protest held in Wilmington in 1795 * to oppose the acceptance 
of the Jay treaty with England, negotiated by the Federalists, 
so he attempted in 1801 to influence public opinion to support 
the new foreign policy which was to be expected from the elec- 
tion of Jefferson, that is, an orientation toward France. 

John Dickinson’s attitude toward the French was clearly 


* Dr. William G. Soler received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Temple 
University in 1953. On the basis of his doctoral thesis, entitled, “Some Important 
Influences Upon John Dickinson: Chiefly Bacon, Locke, and Pope,” he has published 
a number of articles. 

1 Mirror of the Times and General Advertiser, Mar. 7, 1801. Two other versions 
appeared earlier. See New World (Philadelphia), Jan. 21, 1797, and the pamphlet 
A Caution; or Reflections on the Present Contest Between France and Great-Britain 
(Philadelphia, 1798), pp. 13-14. All versions were printed anonymously. 

2The ode, complete with prefatory and explanatory notes, appears in a Dickinson 
manuscript, now in possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The manu- 
script was not an earlier version as the present writer formerly believed. See William 
G. Soler, “ A Reattribution: John Dickinson’s Authorship of the Pamphlet ‘ A Caution,’ 
1798,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXXVII (January, 1953), 
24-31, and by the same author, “ A Note on John Dickinson’s Pamphlet ‘A Caution,’” 
ibid., LXXIX (Jan., 1955), 100-1. 

8 Delaware History, VI (Sept., 1954), p. 172. 
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evident in 1797. In the hope of improving relations between 
France and the United States, Dickinson, a leading Demoeratic- 
Republican in Delaware, had written over the signature 
“ Fabius,” fifteen letters to the press. A stanch supporter of 
Jefferson, Dickinson left no doubt regarding his sentiments: 
France was engaged in a “ just war ” in Europe; the French were 
a “ brave, generous, and humane” people, and their success 
would “be favorable to the interests of liberty.’”’* From his 
writings, it was clear that Dickinson was in favor of French 
efforts for freedom and that he was strongly opposed to American 
participation in a war against republican France. The enmity 
which France had incurred in Europe, Dickinson considered to 
be an expression of the hatred which kings held for all republics: 
‘“ Repus.ics,’’ he wrote, “ have always had the high honor of 
being hated by monarchs... .” ® 

Advocating friendship between the United States and France, 
Dickinson wrote eloquently of the need for friendly relations 
between the two countries. He stressed the common history of 
both countries: they had been comrades in arms during the 
American Revolution and both had supplanted autocratic kings 
with republics. Alliance with France, he believed to be the 
proper measure of American foreign policy.’ It was important, 
too, that France should not fail in the war in which it was 
engaged. ‘‘ If France should not succeed in the present contest,” 
declared Dickinson, “ there is not an elective republic on earth, 
that would not be immediately annihilated.” * The ‘ danger 
of assassination ’’ was at the “ breast of America.” France alone 
held back “‘ the hand that otherwise would strike it in—up to 
CNet. < 

For the most part, Dickinson’s proposals for amity between 
the United States and France were based on grounds of Ameri- 

4 Issues of the New World for April and May, 1797 (Nos. 259-299). See also the 
pamphlet, The Letters of Fabius in 1788, On the Federal Constitution; and in 1797, 
On the Present Situation of Public Affairs (Wilmington, Del., 1797) and The Political 
Writings of John Dickinson, Esquire (Wilmington, Del., 1801), II. 

5 Dickinson, Political Writings, Il, 212. 

6 Ibid., Il, 262. 

7 Charles J. Stillé, Life and Times of John Dickinson (Philadelphia, 1891), p. 282. 


8 Dickinson, Political Writings, I, 262, 263. 
9 Ibid., II, 264. 
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can self-interest; but they were not without expressions of senti- 
ment and humanitarian appeal. In his writings, Dickinson 
indicated frequently his regard for the French and his belief that 
they were fighting a war of liberation. To the task of convincing 
Americans of the justice of the “ French Cause,” Dickinson 
mustered his powers of rhetorical eloquence, utilizing, on occa- 
sion, persuasive elements designed to enlist support for the 
French. His pamphlet A Caution, for example, published 
anonymously in 1798, is an illustration of Dickinson's efforts in 
this regard." Hopeful of winning greater sympathy for the 
French, Dickinson appended to his essay an ode, a version of 
which he had written for a newspaper a year earlier.? It was 
a variant of this ode which the Mirror of the Times printed, on 
March 7, 1801, three days after Jefferson’s inauguration as 
President of the United States.** 


To 


The Citizens of the Frencn Republic, 
These lines are respectfully inscribed, 
By a Citizen of THE UNITED States, 1797. 


PROOIMION 


No more let selfish Pride devise, 

Cabals (a) that fear a nation’s eyes; 

Or purple (b) War, by Furies drest, 
Their Vengeance aim at Freedom’s breast. 


10 Cf, Stillé, Dickinson, p. 298. 

11 A Caution, pp. 3-14. See also Dickinson’s letter to Thomas McKean, May 5, 1798, 
McKean Papers, III, 20, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

12 4 Caution, pp. 13-14. See also Note 1, supra. 

13 James Wilson, publisher of the Mirror, displayed the ode prominently in 
his newspaper. Whether he knew that Dickinson was the writer of the poem is not 
known; however a column titled “Communications,” in the Mirror of the Times 
and General Advertiser for Oct. 1, 1800, contains a query regarding “. . . the principal 
Republicans in the United States . . . supporters of Thomas Jefferson.” Heading the 
list is the name of John Dickinson, “ whose character,” the answer states, “ while it 
exceeds praise, defies calumny.” Wilson, it is clear, knew Dickinson as the author 
of the “Fabius” letters. In his “ Delawariad,” Wilson writes: “. . . Fabius is truly 
eloquent. His ‘Farmer’s Letters’ were eminently serviceable to his Country at the 
time of their publication. .. .” The Delawariad or a Second Part of the Wilmingtoniad 


being a Touch at the Times (Wilmington, 1801), 19. See also Mirror of the Times 
and General Advertiser, Nov. 26, 1800. 
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In vain are Guile and Force combin’d 
Against the sacred Powers of Mind, 
That act upon the Heaven form’d plan 
To vindicate the Rights of Man. 


STROPHE I* 


ATHENS! and Rome! Arise—and tell, 
How Tyrants and how Traitors fell; 
While we trace on a candid page, 
The Crimes and Triumphs of our age. 


How we beheld, through troublous skies, 
The blissful Sun of Freedom rise; 

Swift from his Western Morn advance, 
And cast a radiance over France. 


ANTISTROPHE I 


Then Matrons to their Bosoms press’d 
Their Babes with tenderest smiles caress’d 
In rapturous views of brightest days 

To shine upon the Darling Race. 


’Tis done! By time in order roll’d 

The years begin long since foretold: (c) 
Old Fraud, and Cruelty, and Hate, 

Look at ‘“‘ THE siGNns,’”—and dread their Fate. 


STROPHE II 


Oppression’s guilty Chiefs alarm’d 
Their Horde’s in impious Union arm’d 
The Sons of Liberty to bind, 

And blast THE HOPES OF HUMAN KIND. 


Their Country’s Banner then unfurl'd 
To combat for a suffering World, 

Those sons and hostile legions sought— 
Let Alps and Plains tell how they fought. 
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ANTISTROPHE II 


Not Salamis (d) and Marathon, (d) 
Mycale (d) and Platea (d) won, 
For the resplendent Grecian name, 
A title to a fairer fame. 


Go on—go on—heroic bands! 

And publish to the listening lands 

The Worth of Equal Rights and Laws— 
The cause of FRANCE IS FREEDOM'S Cause. 


EPODE 


The Prize of Valor greatly won, 

And half the Work of Glory done; 
Thy milder Virtues, FRANCE, employ, 
The sources of the purest joy. 


Let the delighted Earth behold 

These Virtues all their Charms unfold, 

And, THou, the heft of Nations be 

Humane, and just, and good, as brave, and great, and free. 


[The following footnotes are in the form chosen by Dickinson. The manuscript 
in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania differs in certain details from this published 


version. The footnotes for (a), (b), and (c) were omitted in the Mirror and (e); 
see below, inserted instead.] 


(e) Daniel, chapters 2, 7, 8, 12. Matthew, chapter 24, verse 29. Luke, 
chapter 21, verses 29, 30. Revelations, chapters 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
16, 17, 19. 


(dq) (4) (4) (da) The four Battles by which the Liberty of Greece 
was established. 


The Post Marked West on the 
M ason-Dixon Survey 


By Witi1AmM T. MAHONEY * 


N a day in June, 1764, two noted astronomers and mathe- 
maticians, directed some workmen to set up a rough- 
hewn square wooden post near a small stream in Mill 
Creek Hundred, New Castle County, Delaware, slightly north- 
east and about three miles from the crossroads village of Newark. 
Probably hundreds of other posts were set on the same day, but 
this one had a significance that affected the lives and fortunes 
of Delawareans, Marylanders, and Pennsylvanians who lived 
along the borders of the three provinces. These two scientists, 
now acting as surveyors, were Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon, who had been engaged by ‘Thomas and Richard Penn, 
the surviving sons of William Penn, and Frederick, the sixth 
Lord Baltimore to “ run out, settle and define’ the boundaries 
between the provinces of Pennsylvania and Maryland. They 
were now embarked on this great undertaking which was to 
engage most of their time and talents for nearly four years. 

In accordance with an agreement between the Proprietors, 
signed in London, July 4, 1760, it was provided that the decree 
of Lord Hardwicke in the chancery case of Penn vs. Baltimore, 
dated May 15, 1750, should be carried out. ‘This stipulated 
among other things that: 


1. The peninsula between the Chesapeake and Delaware bays should 
be divided by a line drawn northerly from the middle point of an east- 


* Mr. Mahoney, a member of the Historical Society and a former executive of the 
DuPont de Nemours Company, has, since his retirement, investigated the Mason- 
Dixon survey, particularly those aspects of it which affect the boundaries of Delaware. 

1The Three Lower Counties on the Delaware were administratively a part of 
the Province of Pennsylvania. However, they had their own legislature and, to a 
great extent, were self-governing. 
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west line across the peninsula in the latitude of Cape Henlopen (i.e., 
Fenwick Island) , to make a tangent with a circle of a twelve-mile radius 
around the town of New Castle. 

2. That the line forming the northern boundary of Maryland should 
be a due east-west line fifteen miles south of the southernmost part of 
the city of Philadelphia. (After much argument, the commissioners in 
charge of the survey, agreed this meant a parallel of latitude.) 


3. That from the tangent point a line should be run due north until 
it intersected the west line to form the northeast corner of Maryland. 


The line across the peninsula had been run by local surveyors 
in 1751, and the middle point marked. Another group of sur- 
veyors, appointed in 1760, including some of those who had 
served in 1751, attempted to run the tangent line and by the 
middle of the summer of 1763 had completed two lines neither 
of which was correct; that is, they did not make tangents with 
the New Castle circle. It must be remembered that this was not 
a due north line but must have a westerly bearing of 3° 32’ to 
hit the point of tangency. 

At this point the Proprietors engaged the services of the two 
well-qualified English astronomers to come to finish the work. 
Charles Mason was an assistant to Dr. James Bradley, the 
Astronomer Royal at Greenwich, from 1756 to 1760, and Jere- 
miah Dixon was a surveyor and amateur astronomer in the 
county of Durham.’ Both had been frequently employed by the 
Royal Society and sent on scientific expeditions, of which the 
most notable was to the Cape of Good Hope in 1761 to observe 
a transit of Venus across the sun. 

They landed in Philadelphia, November 15, 1763, and spent 
the next three weeks bringing their instruments ashore and 
checking them, meeting the commissioners, and building an 
observatory.* On December 9, they received instructions, which 
may be summarized as follows: (1) ascertain the latitude of the 
southernmost part of the City of Philadelphia; (2) choose 

: eee a 
Dacian aa oe ae Scientific Expedition of Charles Mason and Jeremiah 

8 This observatory was a portable affair and was hauled from Philadelphia to 


Harlands’ and then to Bryan's field. Apparently it was of bolted or wooden pegged 
construction, so it could be easily dismantled. Mason and Dixon give us no details 
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another site thirty to thirty-five miles westward of Philadelphia 
in approximately the same latitude; and run (3) a line due south 
to a point fifteen English statute miles south of the south point 
of Philadelphia. At the end of that distance set up a post in 
the ground marked “‘ West ”’; ascertain the latitude of the place 
and notify the commissioners. 

In this article we are concerned primarily with the point 
number 3 and will touch upon the other two only in so far 
as it is necessary to show their relationship with it. Mason and 
Dixon kept a journal in duplicate, and from this, as well as from 
the minutes of the commissioners, we are able to follow their 
activities rather closely. They finished the observatory and, with 
the aid of the mayor and other city officials, determined the 
southernmost part of the city. This, as shown on the city maps, 
was the north wall of a house on the south side of Cedar Street, 
occupied by Thomas Plumstead and Joseph Huddle.* From 
their observatory set up near here, they found the latitude to 
besos 56°29." 

In January, 1764, they moved westward from Cedar Street, 
hauling their observatory and most of their supplies and instru- 
ments in three ‘“‘ Waggons except the Telescope, etc., of the 
Sector which was carried on the Springs (with our beds under 
it) of a Single Horse Chaise.” We may assume that the two 
surveyors rode in the chaise leading this caravan. 

On January 14, they reached the forks of the Brandywine 
and fixed their station on the farm of John Harlands,® about 
thirty-one miles west of Philadelphia. ‘They established the 
observatory and spent the remainder of January and most of 
February taking observations and computing the latitude. While 
here they set up a stone, which for obvious reasons the residents 
around Harlands’ named the Star Gazer’s Stone. This marker, 
now protected by a masonry enclosure erected by the Chester 
County Historical Society in 1908, is located along a road near 
the village of Embreeville. 


4“ Minutes of Commissioners of Maryland and Pennsylvania,” Dec. 3, 1763. Copy 
in the library of the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 

5 Mason and Dixon’s “ Journal,” Jan. 14, 1764, included in Report of the Secre- 
tary of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania (1887). 
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In March though the weather was very unfavorable, Mason 
and Dixon began running the fifteen-mile south line. The 
country must have been heavily forested at that time, for they 
report that after March 17, they employed daily four or five 
men in cutting a “ Visto ” along this line. Their later practice was 
to cut a visto twenty to twenty-five feet wide, so we may assume 
this also was of that width. On April 11 they reached a “ stob”’ 
in the south end of a field on the plantation of Alexander Bryan 
at a distance of 15 miles, 2 chains, 93 links.* They returned to 
Harlands’, dismantled the observatory, and on April 18 set out 
for Bryan’s with the observatory and most of the instruments 
in four wagons. They ‘“‘ Employed 5 laborers in carrying one 
of the Instruments,” and we may assume that the going was too 
rough for the one-horse chaise. On April 19, the journal entry 
reads: ‘‘ Employed 5 men setting up the observatory etc. Rain 
the greatest part of the day.’’ After taking observations, they 
remeasured the distance back to Harlands’ to ensure its accuracy. 
On May 14, they entered in the journal: “ Proved all our 
measures. Employed 4 men, one of them Mr. Joel Bailey Sur- 
veyor.”’ 

On June 12, 1764, Mason and Dixon directed the installation 
of the post described above, the “ post mark’d west.” In the 
journal it is located as follows: ‘“‘ ‘The Point 15 miles south of 
the southernmost part of the City of Philadelphia, is situated 
in Mill Creek Hundred, in the County of New Castle in a plan- 
tation belonging to Mr. Alexander Bryan. It is close by the 
east side of a small Run, the head of which is due North distant 
5 chains. From the Point to the middle of the Rivulet called 
Muddy Run, ona due South course is a 7.15 chains. The Middle 
of the front of Mr. Bryan’s house bears from the Point, 37°, 52’ 
northwesterly, distance 23.38 chains.” The surveyors set up the 
observatory at a distance of 7 chains, 91 links, north of the post 
on higher ground more suitable for their observations. They used 
this post as a base or reference point for their project of the next 
three and one-half years, the location of the famous line which 
bears their names. Since all their calculations of latitude and 


6 Ibid., Apr. 11, 1764. They used a 66-foot chain. 
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distance were based on it, it is mentioned almost daily in their 
journal, and it was a most significant point in this historic survey. 

In the course of a few years this post disappeared, and for 
nearly 188 years its location remained unmarked and forgotten. 
‘Twelve years after the post was set up, the provinces of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania became sovereign states, and the Three Lower 
Counties cut the weak tie that bound them to Pennsylvania. 
Ironically, the Penns and the Calverts, after their long fight 
for every inch of disputed ground, in a few years lost forever 
their rich patrimonies along the Potomac and the Delaware. 
Within two decades Mason and Dixon were dead, and the forest 
closed in again on Alexander Bryan’s field. Only the line that 
carries their name and the little stream flowing south into 
Muddy Run, remained unchanged. 

In the spring of 1952, the writer, who had noted in the litera- 
ture on the survey the frequency with which this post was 
mentioned, felt that it would be worth while to locate and mark 
the site of this post. After consultation with Dr. ‘Thomas D. 
Cope, of the University of Pennsylvania,’ and Dr. H. Clay Reed, 
of the University of Delaware, both of whom heartily endorsed 
the idea, the preliminary work was begun. 

Dr. Cope suggested that the site should lie west of Delaware 
route no. 72, locally known as Paper Mill Road, leading north- 
east from Newark at a distance of approximately three miles 
from that town. Mason and Dixon show in their journal that 
the point lay 2.991 miles east of the northeast corner of Mary- 
land. Plotting this distance on a quadrangle map of the U.S. 
Geological Survey indicated the correctness of Dr. Cope’s sugges- 
tion and placed the approximate site in a woods three-quarters 
of a mile northeast of Milford Crossroads. 

The next task was to find a small run, 12.15 chains, or 802 
feet, long, flowing almost due south and emptying into Muddy 
Run, which crosses the road one-half mile above Milford Cross- 
roads.* The land lying west of the road and north of Muddy 


7Dr. Cope is Professor of Physics, University of Pennsylvania, and the leading 
authority on Mason and Dixon and their scientific works. 

8The name “Muddy Run” is sometimes incorrectly applied to Middle Run, 
three-quarters of a mile farther east, into which it empties. 
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Run is a game preserve and belongs to Mr. S. Hallock duPont, 
who granted a request to try to locate the site of the post, has 
shown a great interest in the project, and has assisted to make 
this search a success. In addition, the work of Mr. L. M. Haitsch, 
Chief of Survey of Vandemark and Lynch, has been most valu- 
able technically, and he was interested also in the project for 
its historic significance. 

We first entered the wooded area with a compass and chain 
to make a rough examination to find the small stream about 800 
feet long, running south and emptying into Muddy Run as 
set forth in Mason and Dixon’s journal. We found two streams. 
The first one, close to Paper Mill Road, proved to be several 
hundred feet longer than required. We then went farther west 
and followed the second stream north, measuring the distance 
roughly to its source. This we found to be about 840 feet. 
Allowing for deviation in our direction due to trees and other 
obstacles, we concluded we had hit upon the right stream. A 
check of the plot on our map seemed to confirm this. We set 
up one or two marks and planned to return for a more exact 
survey. 

On May 7, 1952, we met at the duPont farm. Mr. Haitsch 
brought with him two rodmen, a transit, chain, axes, anda supply 
of stakes. We set up the transit at the point marking the source 
of the creek and ran a mile due south cutting away underbrush 
and small trees in order to secure a correct measurement. At 
the end of 5 chains (330 feet), we set up a stake marking it 
“west.” ‘This stake fell about 50 feet east of the smaller creek. 
We then continued the line to Muddy Run. At a distance of 
497 feet, we reached the middle of the present course of that 
stream, 25 feet more than specified. There is, however, a course 
now dry, at a distance of 472 feet, which easily could have been 
the main course at the time of Mason and Dixon’s survey. 

We then decided to run a check line from the stake marked 
west at a bearing of 37° 52’ northwesterly which, as stated 
in the journal, struck the front of Bryan’s house at a distance of 
23.38 chains, or 1543 feet. Cutting a vista as before, we ran a 


line through the woods and across a pond to the distance of 
TO22./iieet: 
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Later, Mr. Haitsch and I went to the last point and continued 
the line across a field and up a hill until west of a farm lane, 
we reached a cleared area which is level and bordered by several 
locust trees. The distance from the “‘ west” stake to the edge of 
this level grassy plot was 1548 feet, but to make a correction 
of 5 feet for a detour to avoid a large tree brought the distance 
to 1543 feet. No house is now standing, but all the visual evi- 
dence points to the conclusion that it must have been the site 
of a house at one time.* We feel therefore, that we have estab- 
lished beyond any reasonable doubt the location of the “ post 
mark’d west.” On May 22, 1952, the writer placed a small 4 x 4 
post at the spot to mark it until a permanent marker could be 
erected. 


On June 19, 1953, through the generosity of Mr. S. Hallock 
duPont, a permanent marker was unveiled at this spot. It is a 
simple but appropriate shaft of Brandywine granite, eight inches 
square, three feet high, with a low pyramidal top which corre- 
sponds to the original milestones placed in the line by Mason 
and Dixon.” ‘Thus there is standing on Delaware soil a monu- 
ment to mark a long neglected and almost forgotten point, one 


® This was also the opinion of Mr. duPont and his farm manager, Mr. Worrall. 

10 The inscriptions on each side of the marker are as follows: east, “Site of post 
mark’d west set up by Mason and Dixon, June 12, 1764”; north, “This post used 
as a base point in the survey of the Mason-Dixon line, 1763-1767”; west, “ West”; 
south, a plaque reading, “ Located by W. T. Mahoney and L. M. Haitsch, 1952; marker 
erected by S. Hallock duPont, 1953.” 

The account of the unveiling is described in the Wilmington Morning News, 
June 20, as follows: “In a clearing in the woods on the S. Hallock duPont farm just 
off Route 72—the stone was dedicated in the presence of a small group of people, 
including U.S. District Judge Richard S. Rodney, historians, and others interested in 


Delaware history. . . . The stone was unveiled by Mr. Haitsch following a brief talk 
by Mr. Mahoney, who explained the events leading up to the rediscovery of the site 
for the marker. . . . The principal speaker at yesterday’s brief and unassuming cere- 


monies at the site was Dr. Thomas D. Cope, Professor of Physics at the University of 
Pennsylvania and one of the leading authorities on the scientific work of Messers. 
Mason and Dixon. ... Dr. Cope told of the scientific eminence of Mason and Dixon 
and then read two old journals [Philosophical Transactions (London, 1768) : Maskelyn’s 
and Mason and Dixon’s “ Report to the Royal Society”; and Delambre’s work in 
French on the size and shape of the earth] that mention the site of the post as a 
factor in the measurements of longitudes in the New World. ‘So,’ said Dr. Cope, 
‘while this very site was considered one of the important points in the 18th century 
science, it is not until this day that it has finally been marked ’.” 

Mr. William P. Frank, whose informed and sympathetic interest in this project 
has been most helpful, acted as master of ceremonies on this occasion. 
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of the most significant in the survey of the most historic interior 
boundary line in America, the Mason-Dixon line. It will be a 
constant remainder that here by the little run in Mill Creek 
Hundred, nearly two hundred years ago, these eminent astron- 
omers and mathematicians “ shot the stars” with such precision 
and computed their position and direction with such accuracy 
that the line they ran, settled the eighty-year controversy between 
the Penns and the Calverts and became a landmark in the annals 
of America. 


“"THE STAR GAZERS ”’ 


This cut is reproduced from an almanac published in 1757 by Chris- 
topher Sower, Jr., for the province of Pennsylvania, which included the 
Three Lower Counties, now Delaware. The almanac, a copy of which 
is in the library of the Historical Society, was compiled by John Sobler, 
of Germantown, and entitled, The Pennsylvania Town and Country-Man’s 
Almanack.... 


Communicant Records, 1713-56 
Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church 


PART V: 1727-48 


Transcribed and edited by 


CouRTLAND B. AND RuTH L. SPRINGER 


for himself, it is possible to find in the variety of early 

source materials which still exist compensation for 
records that have been lost. Indeed, one of the sweetest fruits of 
research is optimism, a deepening persuasion that no truth can 
ever be really lost; that given the will, and the opportunity, to 
search, the seeker must surely find. 

Perhaps our readers will enjoy reviewing with us the search 
which led to identifying a Holy Trinity communicant, Catha- 
rina, wife of Jonas Walraven (Jesper’s son), as a daughter of 
John and Gertrude Archer of Ridley Township, Chester 
County, and an aunt of John Morton, the Signer. There is no 
known record of the Walraven-Archer marriage in existence, 
although it was probably entered in the now missing portion, 
prior to 1750, of the marriage records of Gloria Dei (Wicaco) 
Church, to which Catharina’s family belonged. 

It is usually a wise plan to begin searching for the unknown 
by finding out as much as possible about the known—in this 
case, Jonas Walraven—and Holy Trinity records are a good 
starting place. From them we learn that Jonas was a son of 
Jesper (Gisbert) and Christiana Walraven; that he was a weaver 
by trade; that he attended communion services with other mem- 
bers of the Walraven family, or alone, until August 18, 1723, 
when his wife, Catharina, accompanied him. A child, John, 
whom Samuel Hesselius enrolled as ‘‘ Catharina,” one of the 
few errors found in the original church records, was born to 
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Jonas and Catharina on August 12, 1724.1. A second child, 
Maria, was born on February 21, 1726.2 Jonas was buried in 
the churchyard on March 11, 1727.° 

There is no recorded will for Jonas Walraven, but a deed * 
given on August 17, 1771, by Lucas Walraven of Christiana 
Hundred, who states that he is Jonas Walraven’s grandson, refers 
to his grandfather’s will of March 17, 1726/7 (evidently the 
date of probate; see the burial date above), in which the land 
being conveyed was bequeathed to Jonas’ son, John Walraven. 
The deed further recites that John Walraven died intestate, 
leaving two sons, Jonas and Lucas, to survive him. 

Baptismal records show that Jonas, son of “ John Walrave ” 
and Sarah Stedham, was born May 29, 1747,° and that Lucas, 
son of “ John Walrave” and Sarah Stedham (not “ John Wal- 
lace’ and Sarah Stedham, as given in the Burr transcription ° 
of Holy Trinity records) , was born December 30, 1749." 

The record of John Walraven’s burial on November 15, 
1750,® gives his age as 26 years and 3 months, indicating that 
he was born about August 15, 1724. Jonas and Catharina Wal- 
raven’s child, born August 12, 1724, appears in baptismal 
records as ‘“ Catharina,” but the deed cited above and other 
records give ample proof that this child was actually a son, John. 
Hesselius, in making the entry, seems simply to have repeated 
the mother’s name instead of writing the child’s own name. An 
occasional error of a similar nature will be found in the same 
writer’s communicant lists. 

On July 16, 1751, the Orphans’ Court of New Castle County 
appointed guardians for Jonas and Lucas Walraven, minor 
children of John Walraven, deceased, upon the request of 
Katherine (sic) Peterson, their grandmother, and Mary Justis, 

1 Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 150. 

2Ibid., p. 171. 

3 Delaware History, V, 196. 


4 New Castle County Deeds, Book B-2, p. 37. 


5 Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 259. Cf. ibid., p-. 257, for the marriage 
of John Walraven and Sarah Stedham, May, 1746. 

© Horace Burr, The Records of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church, Wilmington 
Del. . . . (Wilmington, 1890), p. 551. é : 

7Holy Trinity Records, Third Book, p. 809. 

8 Delaware History, V, 196. 
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their aunt.* Court records of October 17, 1752, concerning the 
same two children, refer to Jonas Justis as one of their guardians 
and to Hance Peterson as “‘ their Grandfarther.”’ Mention is 
also made of the children’s mother, Sarah, wife of John 
Springer.?° 

With the Walraven material assembled, all our efforts can 
now be directed toward learning Catharina Walraven-Peterson’s 
identity. And because baptismal sponsor lists are often of great 
help in discovering a mother’s maiden name, we turn once again 
to the entry of August, 1724, for an even closer scrutiny. Here 
it is, as Samuel Hesselius wrote it: * 


24. Jonas Jesperson Walravens )barn Catharina. fodd d. 12 Aug. 
he; Catharina’ sper dépt d. 23 Aug. Fadd. Wal- 
raven Walraven. Jesper Walraven’s 
he; Annika. Arion’s h¥: Gertrud 
Arkie. 


We note that two of the three sponsors belong to the Wal- 
raven family, but that the third, ‘‘ Gertrud Arkie,” is described 
as “‘ Arion’s wife,’’ and our memory of research on the Morton 
family is stirred. Johan Arian, later known as John Archer, 
was Mathias Morton’s neighbor in “ Amiasland,” now Ridley 
Township, Chester County.*? The Archer name in any form 
(Arian, Arion, Orion, Archard, Archied, Arkie, and Orchard 
are but a few of the variants) appears so seldom in Holy Trinity 
records that the presence of John Archer’s wife, Gertrude, at 


9 New Castle County Orphans’ Court Records, Book C, p. 141. Cf. Holy Trinity 
Records, Second Book, p. 253, for the marriage, in 1744, of “ Jonas Justice and Mary 
Walraven.” 

10 New Castle County Orphans’ Court Records, Book C, p. 171. Cf. Holy Trinity 
Records, Third Book, p. 866, for the marriage of John Springer and Sarah “ Wallrave,” 
June 5, 1751. 

11 Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 150. Translated, the entry reads: 

24. Jonas Jesperson Walraven [and his] wife, Catharina’s, child Catharina. 
Born August 12 [1724], baptized August 23. Sponsors: Walraven 
Walraven. Jesper Walraven’s wife, Annika. Arion’s wife, Gertrud 
Arkie. 

12 Cf. Delaware History, V, 286, n. 35. Also cf. the 1697-98 census of the Wicaco 
congregation, referred to in this note, which includes five of John and Gertrude 
Archer’s children, but is too early for mention of Catharina. 
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the baptism of Jonas and Catharina Walraven’s first child must, 
we think, have special significance. 

In the hope of discovering a connection between Catharina 
Walraven and the Archer family we turn next to Chester County 
records. John Archer’s original will (Chester County No. 7 14), 
dated November 9, 1738, includes small cash bequests to his 
grandson John Morton and to his grandchildren John and Mary 
“ Warldrum ” (sic; this spelling is incorrectly copied in the 
recorded will) .* We wonder whether or not this was an attempt 
at ‘‘ Walraven,”’ a name which many writers found troublesome. 
The will is not in the handwriting of John Archer, who was 
89 when it was made.‘ In the will of John’s widow, “ Gartrude,”’ 
drawn ten years later,’® we find, however, a name so significant 
as to leave no room for doubt, that of the testator’s ‘“‘ well beloved 
daughter Catherine Peterson.’ 

The pieces of the puzzle begin to fall into place as we 
remember ‘‘ Katherine Peterson ” of the Orphans’ Court record, 
who was grandmother of young Jonas and Lucas Walraven, 
mother of John and Maria Walraven, widow of Jonas Walraven, 
wife of Hance Peterson, and, we are now sure, daughter of John 
and Gertrude Archer. 

The marriage of Catharina (Archer) Walraven to Hance 
Peterson is not found in the church books, but on April 18, 
1731, “ Jon.[as] Walraven’s widow, Catharina,” is so enrolled for 
the last time as a communicant.’* However, for many years 
thereafter, as the wife of Hance Peterson, her name continues 
to appear with his in the church books, and the baptismal entry 


for their first child ** is an appropriate one with which to bring 
our search to a close: 


18 Chester County Wills, Book B, p. 64. 

14Cf. his depositions of Oct. 26 and Nov. 12, 1705, concerning witnesses to a 
nuncupative will, he being then aged 56, “or thereabouts.” (Philadelphia Wills, 
Book GC, p. 24, No. 15, 1705.) 

15 Chester County Wills, Book C, p. 91. Gertrude Archer names her son Jacob 
Archer and her grandson John Morton as executors of her will, and refers to her 
daughter Mary Sketchley. The widowed Mary (Archer) Morton married John 
Sketchley at some time after Apr. 23, 1732, when, as a sponsor at the baptism of her 
sister Catharina Peterson’s son Jonas, in Holy Trinity Church, she is called “the 
widow, Maria Morten.” (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 229.) 

16 Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 222. 

17 Ibid., p. 229. 
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13. Hance Petterson barn Jonas fodd 11 Aprill [1732] Christ- 
hustru Catherina hi d. 23. Wittnen[:] Jesper Wallraven. 
Jonas Wallraven. Ankian [The widow] 
Maria Morten. Britta Arians dotter pa 

Amos Land. 


* 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1727 
[Second Book, p. 177] 


JANUARY 3. Gustaf Palson, in his illness. 

22. Jacob Stille, with his wife, Rebecca. Hindric Stedham, 
with his wife, Catharina. Matthias Petersson. Pal 
Palsson. Wiljam White, with his wife, Maria. 
Maria Braun. Edvard Robbesson’s wife, Elizabeth. 
Mr. Carl Springer, with his wife, Maria. Carolus 
Springer, with his wife, Marget. Sara Mejer. Hans 
Petersson. Jon.[as] Walraven’s widow, Annika. 
Walr.[aven] Walraven, with his wife, Kerstin. Jonas 
Walraven. Conratt Constantine. Augustine Con- 
stantine. Wal.fentine] Cock’s widow, Elizabeth. 
Anders Loinan, with his wife, Brita. Annika Peters- 
son, Caupony. Christiern Brunberg, with his wife, 
Maria. Christiern Steelman. Garrit Garritzon, with 
his wife, Elizabeth. 


MaARcH 7. Jonas Jespersson Walraven, in his illness. 

8. Mr. Carl Springer’s wife, Maria, in her illness.18 

12. The pastor, Herr Mag.[ister] Sam.[uel] Hesselius’, wife, 
Brita. Conratt Constantine. Augustine Constan- 
tine. W.[alentine] Cock’s widow, Elizabeth. Philip 
Wandever, with his wife, Elizabeth. Samuel Peters- 
son, with his wife, Kerstin. Marten Gustafsson, 
with his wife, Brita. Peter Petersson, Junior, with 
his wife, Annika. Annika Petersson, Caupony. Sara 


18 Maria (Hendrickson) Springer, wife of Charles Springer, Sr., was buried in 
Holy Trinity Churchyard on March 15, 1727 (Delaware History, V, 189). 

On June 15 of the same year (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 183) 
Charles Springer married Annika Walraven, daughter of John and Brita Justis and 
widow of Mathias Morton and Jonas Walraven, Sr. (Cf. Delaware History, V, 286, 


n. 35.) 
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Mejer. Annika Tossawa. Lucas Stedham, with his 
wife, Ingebohr. 


16. Andreas Stalcop, Junior, in his illness. 


2, Anders Loinan, with his wife, Brita. Gustaf Gustafson, 


with his wife, Kerstin. Mans Gustafson, with his 
wife, Catharina. John Martensson, with his wife, 
Margareta. Anders Hindricson, with his wife, 
Maria. Andrishi Cock, with his wife, Sara. Jacob 
Wandever. John V.[on] Culen. Luc.[as] Stedham’s 
widow, Karin. John Stalcop, with his wife, Maria. 
Jesper Walraven, with his wife, Annika. P.[eter] 
Palsson’s wife, Geizie. Pal Palsson. Peter Palsson 
upon fernhook, with his wife, Katharina. Hindric 
Hindricsson’s wife, Judith. Christiern Steelman. 
Edw.[ard] Robb.[esson’s] wife, Elizabeth. Maria 
Braun. Brewr Seneca, with his wife, Brita. Chris- 
tiern Brunberg, with his wife, Maria. 


7. Garrit Garritzon, with his wife, Elizabeth. Hind.fric] 


21. 


28. 


Garizon’s widow, Annika. Jonas Jespersson Wal- 
raven’s widow, Katharina.?® Conratt Constantine. 
Augustine Constantine. Wal.[entine] Cock’s widow, 
Elizabeth. Mans Gustafson, with his wife, Katha- 
rina. Hans Smith, with his wife, Maria. Israel 
Petersson, Junior. Antilli Stalcop, with his wife, 
Barbro. Anders Gustafson, with his wife, Brita. 
Mr. Carl Springer. Johannes Springer. Jesp.[er] 
Robbesson’s widow, Magdalena. Jon.[as] Walr.- 
[aven’s] widow, Annika. Jonas Walraven. Walr.- 
[aven] Walraven, with his wife, Kerstin. 


Marten Gustafson, with his wife, Brita, in their illness. 
Wiljam Lerchenzeiler, with his wife, Maria. Anders 


Loinan, with his wife, Brita. 


Marten MaArtensson, with his wife, Kerstin. 


John Martensson, with his wife, Marget. Steph.{an] 


Cornelis’ [Cornelius’] wife, Wiljamminkie. Chris- 
tiern Brunberg, with his wife, Maria. Mr. Carl 
Springer, with his wife, Annika. Carolus Springer, 


19 See genealogical notes on the Walraven family in the introduction to Part V 
of the communicant records in this issue, above. 
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with his wife, Margareta. Jesp.[er] Robb.fesson’s] 
widow, Magdalena. Jacob Stille, with his wife, 
Rebecca. Gustaf Palsson. Andrew Hakan Stalcop.?° 
John Hindricsson, with his wife, Brita. Jacob 
Wandever, with his wife, Maria. Philip Wandever, 
with his wife, Elizabeth. Peter Petersson, Senior, 
with his wife, Karin. 


JuLy 26. Maria Braun, in her illness. 


SEPTEMBER 3. The pastor, Herr Mag.[ister] Sam.{uel] Hesselius’, wife, 
Brita. Mans Gustafson, with his wife, Catharina. 
Anders Loinan, with his wife, Brita. Wiljam White, 
with his wife, Maria. Matthias Petersson. Wal.- 
fentine] Cock’s widow, Elizabeth. Hans Smith, with 
his wife, Maria. Jonas Stedham, with his wife, 


Helena. 
9. Jonas Stalcop, in his illness. 
[Page 178:] 


13. John Moore, in his illness.21 The pastor, Herr Mag.- 
{ister] Samuel Hesselius. Davis Tornberg’s [Thorn- 
berry’s, Thornbury’s] wife. 


OcTOBER 1. The Provost, Herr Mag.fister] Jonas Lidman. The 
pastor, Herr Mag.[ister] Sam.{uel] Hesselius. The 
pastor, Herr Mag.[ister] Peter Tranberg. The 
pastor, Herr Mag.[ister] Andreas Windrufwa. Mr. 
Carl Springer, with his wife, Annika. Jesp.[er] 
Robbesson’s widow, Magdalena. Samuel Petersson, 
with his wife, Kerstin. Garrit Garritzon, with his 
wife, Elizabeth. Israel Petersson, with his wife, 
Margareta. Old Hans Petersson’s widow, Annika. 
MArten Gustafson, with his wife, Brita. Pal Palsson. 
Conratt Constantine. Edw.fard] Robbesson’s wife, 


20 Cf, Delaware History, V, 195. Land records call this Andrew Stalcop (son of 
John, grandson of Andrew) Andrew, Jr., to distinguish him from his father’s brother, 
who is called Andrew, Sr. Cf. ibid., VI, 62, n. 17. 

Dr. Nils G. Sahlin, Director of the American Swedish Historical Foundation, 
Philadelphia, observes that the name of Denmark’s present king, Haakon VII, is the 
Danish form of “ Hakan.” 

21 William Cleneay, administrator of the estate of John Moore, “ late of Christiana 
Hundred,” storekeeper, came before the Orphans’ Court of New Castle County on 
Oct. 28, 1735, to produce his accounts. (Court Records, State Archives, Dover, 
Delaware.) 
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Elizabeth. Maria Braun. Christiern Brunberg, with 
his wife, Maria. Mans Gustafsson, with his wife, 
Catharina. Carolus Springer, with his wife, Mar- 
gareta. John Hindricsson, with his wife, Brita. 
Philip Wandever, with his wife, Elizabeth. Jacob 
Wandever, with his wife, Maria. Peter Petersson, 
Senior, with his wife, Karin. Israel Petersson, 
Junior. Peter M&nsson’s widow, Karin. Annika 
Tossawa. Peter Classon, with his wife, Barbro [szc]. 
Cornelius Ja Qvat, with his wife, Maria. Anton 
Ja Qvat’s wife, Catharina. Marten Martensson, 
with his wife, Kerstin. Christiern Steelman. Anders 
Hindricsson, with his wife, Maria.22 Thomos Scott. 
14. And.fers] Cock’s wife, Sara, in her illness. 


NovEMBER 19. The pastor, Herr Mag.[ister] Sam.[uel] Hesselius’, wife, 
Brita. Anders Loinan, with his wife, Brita. Jacob 
Wandever, with his wife, Maria. Olle Mansson, 
with his wife, Annika. Annika Petersson, Caupony. 
George Reed’s wife, Ingebohr. Conratt Constantine. 
Augustine Constantine. 


DeEcEMBER 30. Mr. Samuel Kirk, in his illness. The pastor, Herr 
Samuel Hesselius. Mr. John Kirk. Mr. Sam.fuel] 
Kirk’s wife, Elis [Alice].?* 


22 Cf. Delaware History, VI, 239, n. 27. Andrew Hendrickson, often called Andrew, 
Sr., because his wife had a younger brother of the same name, was a son of John 
and Magdalena Hendrickson, of Ridley Township, Chester County. A deed from 
Andrew and Mary Hendrickson of “Christeen Hundred,” New Castle County, Nov. 
24, 1731, for land in Ridley Township which had belonged to John Hendrickson, 
Andrew's father, may be seen in Chester County Papers, 1684-1847 (Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania), p. 93. There are further references to the family on p. 141. John 
Hendrickson’s will, dated Apr. 10, 1720, probated June 5, 1721, is recorded in Chester 
County Will Book A, p. 121. 

28 Alice, wife of Samuel Kirk and widow of William Vandever (cf. Delaware 
History, VI, 65, n. 20), was a daughter of Francis Smith of Kennett Township, Chester 
County, whose will, dated Apr. 26, 1710 (Philadelphia Wills, Book C, p. 238, No. 193, 
1710), names his daughter Alice Vandevere (sic) and refers to his son-in-law William 
Vandevere. Other names in the will appear also in Alice Kirk’s own will of March 
12, 1731/2 (New Castle County Wills, Book Miscellaneous-1, p. 249), to complete 
the identification. 

Burial records for 1732 are incomplete (cf. Delaware History, V, 191), but an 
inscription copied in the churchyard more than a century ago (Benjamin Ferris, 
A History of the Original Settlements on the Delaware [Wilmington, 1846], p. 187) 


reads, “In memory of Alice Kirke, wife of Samuel Kirke, who departed this life 
March ye 13th, 1732, aged 63 years.” 
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JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


MarcH 


JUNE 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1728 


1. 


20. 
18. 


ie? 


21. 


16. 


[Second Book, p. 185] 


Mr. Carl Springer, with his wife, Annika. Gustaf Gus- 
tafson, with his wife, Kerstin. Anders Loinan, with 
his wife, Brita. Anders Hakan Stalcop. Hans Smitt, 
with his wife, Maria. John Marten, with his wife, 
Margareta. Jonas Walraven. Walr.[aven] Wal- 
raven, with his wife, Kerstin. Luc.{as] Stedham’s 
widow, Karin. Peter Petersson, Junior, with his 
wife, Annika. Philip Vandever. Jacob Vandever’s 
wife, Maria. Wiljam Lerchenzeiler, with his wife, 
Maria. 

Philip Vandever’s wife, Elizabeth, in her illness. 

Old Peter Mansson’s widow, Karin, in her illness. 


The pastor, Herr Mag_[ister] Sam.[uel] Hesselius’, wife, 
Brita. Jon.[as] Walraven’s widow, Catharina. Jacob 
Vandever. Anders Loinan, with his wife, Brita. 
Philip Vandever. Edv.fard] Rob.[besson’s] wife, 
Elizabeth. Maria Braun. Thomos Davis. Samuel 
Petersson, with his wife, Kerstin. 


Hindric Stedham, with his wife, Catharina. Brita Seeds. 
Marten Gustafson. Christiern Brunberg. Pet.[er] 
Pet.[ersson], Caupony’s, wife, Magdalena. Mouns 
Gustafson, with his wife, Catharina. Conratt Con- 
stantine. Israel Petersson, Junior. Peter Petersson, 
Senior, with his wife, Annika. Mathias Petersson. 
Jonas Stedham, with his wife, Helena. 


The pastor, Herr Mag.[ister] S.[amuel] Hesselius’, wife, 
Brita. Christiern [Brunberg’s] wife, Maria. Jonas 
Walraven, with his wife, Maria. Th.fomas] Scott’s 
widow, Catharina. Peter Classon’s wife, Walborg. 
Marten Gustafson’s wife, Brita. Peter Pet.[ersson], 
Caupony’s wife, Magdalena. 


The Provost, Herr Mag.[ister] Jonas Lidman. The 
pastor, Herr Mag.[ister] Samuel Hesselius, with his 
wife, Brita. The pastor, Mag.[ister] Petrus Tran- 
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berg. The pastor, Mag.[ister] Andreas Windrufwa. 
Philip Vandever. Anders Hindricsson, with his 
wife, Maria. Hindric Hindricsson, with his wife, 
Judith. Israel Petersson’s wife, Margareta. Anders 
Loinan, with his wife, Brita. Jacob Vandever, with 
his wife, Maria. G.[eorge] Reed’s wife, Ingebohr. 
Mans Gustafson, with his wife, Catharina. Conratt 
Constantine. Christiern Steelman. 


JuLy 21. Mr. Carl Springer, with his wife, Annika. Jesp.[er] 
Robb.[esson’s] widow, Magdalena. John Morten, 
with his wife, Margareta. Peter Classon, with his 
wife, Walborg. Annika Pet.[erssen], Caupony. Chris- 
tiern Brunberg, with his wife, Maria. Sam: [uel] 
Petersson’s wife, Kerstin. Mathias Petersson. 


AUGUST 18. Pet.fer] Pet.[ersson], Caupony’s, wife, Magdalena. An- 
ders Loinan, with his wife, Brita. Anders Hindrics- 
son, with his wife, Maria. Marten Martensson, with 
his wife, Kerstin. Walraven Walraven, with his 
wife, Kerstin. Jonas Walraven, with his wife, Maria. 


OcroseR 13. Edv.f{ard] Rob.[besson’s] wife, Elizabeth. Maria Braun. 
Garrit Garritzon, with his wife, Elizabeth. Jon.[as] 
Walr.{aven’s] widow, Catharina. Marten Gustafson, 
with his wife, Brita. Hans Smith, with his wife, 
Maria. Lucas Stedham, with his wife, Ingebohr. 
Christiern Steelman. Thomos David [Davis]. 


DECEMBER 1. Anders Loinan, with his wife, Brita. Conratt Constan- 
tine. Ant.[on] Ja Qvat’s wife, Catharina. Jonas 
Stedham, with his wife, Helena. Jesper Walraven, 
with his wife, Annika. Israel Petersson, Junior. 
Anders Hindricsson, with his wife, Maria. Wal- 
raven Walraven, with his wife, Kerstin. Jonas 
Walraven, with his wife, Maria. 

8. Carolus Springer, with his wife, Margareta. 
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COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1729 
[Second Book, p. 192] 


JANUARY 1. The pastor, Herr Mag.[ister] Sam.[uel] Hesselius’, wife, 
Brita. Maria Stedham. Olle Mansson’s widow, 
Annika. Mans Justice, with his wife, Kerstin. An- 
ders Loinan, with his wife, Brita. Peter Pet:[ersson], 
Smith, with his wife, Annika. Jacob Vandever, with 
his wife, Maria. Brita Seeds. Olle Tossava. P.[eter] 
Petersson, Caupony’s, wife, Magdalena. Val.fentine] 
Cock’s widow, Elizabeth.24 Hans Petersson. Garrit 
Garritzon, with his wife, Elizabeth. John Marten, 
with his wife, Margareta. Luc.[as] Stedham’s widow, 
Karin. Christiern Brunberg, with his wife, Maria. 
Samuel Petersson, with his wife, Kerstin. Annika 
Peters:[sen], Caupony. Augustine Constantine. 
Brewr Senexon, with his wife, Brita. Timothy Sted- 
ham, with his wife, Elizabeth. 


Marcu 3. Mr. Carl Springer, with his wife, Annika. Philip Vande- 
ver. Anders Loinan, with his wife, Brita. Jonas 
Walraven, with his wife, Maria. Wal.[raven] Wal- 
raven, with his wife, Kerstin. Lucas Stedham, with 
his wife, Ingebohr. Hans Smith, with his wife, 
Maria. Olle Palsson, with his wife, Elizabeth. 
30. Christiern Steelman. Jacob Vandever, with his wife, 
Maria. Hindric Stedham, with his wife, Catharina. 
Mans Gustafson, with his wife, Catharina. Marten 


24 A deed given on May 18, 1734 (New Castle County Deeds, Book K-1, p. 248), 
by John Garretson, of White Clay Creek Hundred (son of Paul Garretson, deceased) , 
and Elizabeth, his wife, conveys land and marsh at Fish Point, New Castle Hundred, 
which had belonged to Valentine Cock, late of the County of Philadelphia, deceased, 
and the above-named Elizabeth, then his wife. (Cf. Delaware History, VI, 247-48, 
n. 34.) This serves to identify the persons named in a marriage record for May 14, 
1730 (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 211), John Garritzon and Elizabeth 
Cocks. 

Another deed, dated Dec. 20, 1706, and letters of attorney which are recorded 
with it (New Castle County Deeds, Book B-1, pp. 392-97) give interesting data on 
the family of Paul Garretson’s wife, Elizabeth, presumably John’s mother, who was 
a daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth Harris, of Duck Creek, New Castle County. 
After Harris’ death, following the making of his will on July 10, 1690, his widow, 
Elizabeth, married John Ogle, one of the two sons of the first Thomas Ogle whose 
name appears so frequently in early Delaware records. 
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M§rtensson, with his wife, Kerstin. Edv.[ard] Rob- 
besson’s wife, Elizabeth. Maria Braun. Jonas Sted- 
ham, with his wife, Helena. Christiern Brunberg, 
with his wife, Maria. Anders Hindricsson, with his 
wife, Maria. 


The pastor, Herr Mag.[ister] S.[amuel] Hesselius’, wife, 
Brita. Anders Loinan, with his wife, Brita. Philip 
Vandever, with his wife, Brita. Pet.[er] Pet.[ersson], 
Caupony’s, wife, Magdalena. George Reed’s wife, 
Ingebohr. Jesper Walraven, with his wife, Annika. 
Pet.[er] Petersson’s wife, Karin. Pet.fer] Petersson, 
Junior, with his wife, Annika. Cornelius Ja Qvat, 
with his wife, Maria. Maria Stedham. Mans Justice, 
with his wife, Catharina. Marten Justice, with his 
wife, Brita. Samuel Petersson, with his wife, Kers- 
tin. Old Peter Mansson’s widow, Karin. Anders 
Hindricsson, with his wife, Maria. Garrit Garritzon, 
with his wife, Elizabeth. Pal Palsson. Wiljam 
Lerchenzieler [sic], with his wife, Maria. 


Anders Loinan, with his wife, Brita. Walr.[aven] Wal- 
raven, with his wife, Kerstin. Hind.[ric] Hindrisson, 
with his wife, Judith. John Marten, with his wife, 
Margareta. Jon:[as] Walraven’s widow, Catharina. 
Peter Classon’s wife, Walborg. 


George Reed’s wife, Ingebohr, in her illness. 


The pastor, Herr Mag.[ister] Samuel Hesselius, with his 
wife, Brita. The pastor, Herr Mag.[ister] Peter 
Tranberg, with his wife, Anna Catharina.28 Jacob 
Vandever. Pet.[er] Pet.[ersson], [Caupony’s,] wife, 
Magdalena. Peter Petersson, with his wife, Karin. 
And.[ers}] Hindricsson, Senior, with his wife, Maria. 
Olle Tossava. Annika Tossava. Luc.[as] Stedham’s 
widow, Karin. Israel Petersson, Junior. 


Hindric Mansson, in his illness. 

The pastor, Herr Mag.[ister] Sam.[uel] Hesselius’, wife, 
Brita. Jonas Stedham, with his wife, Helena. John 
Marten, with his wife, Marget. Jacob Vandever, 


25 Cf. Delaware History, V, 205, n. 27. 
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NOVEMBER 10. 


with his wife, Maria. Hindric Stedham, with his 
wife, Catharina. Hans Petersson. Jon.[as} Walr.- 
{aven]’s widow, Catharina. MAns Justice, with his 
wife, Catharina. And.[ers] Loinan’s wife, Brita. 
Marten Justice’s wife, Brita. PAl Palsson, with his 
wife, Magdalena.** Christiern Brunberg, with his 
wife, Maria. 


* 


Anders Gustafson, in his illness. 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1730 


JANUARY ie 


20. 
MARCH ie 
26. 
APRIL 12s 


[Second Book, p. 214] 


Philip Vandever, with his wife, Brita. Jacob Vandever. 
Olle Tussey. Lars Vinan’s wife, Elizabeth. Peter 
Pet.[ersson], Junior, with his wife, Annika. Jonas 
Walraven, with his wife, Maria. Gustaf Justice, 
with his wife, Kerstin. Jesper Walraven, with his 
wife, Anna. Maria Braun. Lucas Stedham, with 
his wife, Ingebohr. Anders Loinan, with his wife, 
Brita. Brita Seeds. Ant.[on] Ja Qvat’s wife, Cathar- 
ina. Augustine Constantine. Garrit Garritzon, with 
his wife, Elizabeth. 

The pastor, Herr Mag.[ister] Sam:[uel] Hesselius’, wife, 
Brita, in her illness. 


Mr. Charles Springer, with his wife, Annika. Christiern 
Brunberg, with his wife, Maria. Hans Smith, with 
his wife, Maria. Old Lucas Stedham’s widow, Karin. 
John Marten, with his wife, Marget. Jon.[as] 
Walr[ave]n’s widow, Catharina. Marten Justice, 
with his wife, Brita. Marten Martensson, with his 
wife, Kerstin. 

Jonas Stalcop, in his illness. 


The Provost, Mag.[ister] Jonas Lidman. The pastor, 
Herr Mag.[ister] Samuel Hesselius. The pastor, 
Herr Mag.[ister] Petrus Tranberg, with his wife, 


28 On Nov. 19, 1728 (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 189), Pal Palsson 
married Magdalena “ Robbesson,” daughter of Charles and Maria (Hendrickson) 
Springer and widow of Jesper Robinson. 
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Anna Catharina. The late [Magister Andreas] Win- 
drufva’s widow, Elizabeth. Jacob Vandever. Philip 
Vandever, with his wife, Brita. Timotheus Stedham, 
with his wife, Elizabeth. Mr. Carl Springer, with 
his wife, Annika. Carolus Springer, with his wife, 
Marget. Mans Justice. Anders Loinan, with his 
wife, Brita. Jonas Stedham, with his wife, Helena. 
Peter Classon, with his wife, Walborg. Anders 
Justice, with his wife, Brita. Samuel Petersson, with 
his wife, Kerstin. 


17. Olle Tussey. Olle Palsson, with his wife, . Elizabeth. 


Wiljam Lerkenzeiler, and his wife, Marget. Peter 
Palsson, with his wife, Catharina. John Marten, 
with his wife, Marget. Jon.[as] Walraven’s widow, 
Catharina. Mans Justice, with his wife, Catharina. 
Marten Justice, with his wife, Brita. Maria Sted- 
ham. Thomos Jones’ wife, Marget. 


2. The pastor, Herr Mag.[ister] Samuel Hesselius, with his 


wife, Gertrud. Philip Vandever, with his wife, 
Brita. Jonas Walraven, with his wife, Maria. Peter 
Petersson, with his wife, Annika. Marten Mar- 
tensson, with his wife, Kerstin. Garrit Garritzon, 
with his wife, Elizabeth. Jesper Walraven, with 
his wife, Annika. 


[Page 215:] 


16. 
Psi 


ihe 
ae 


Christiern Brunberg and his wife, Maria, in her illness. 
Edv.[ard] Robbesson’s wife, Elizabeth, in her illness. 


Antilli Stalcop’s stepdaughter,?? Elizabeth, in her illness. 


John Vandever, in his illness. 
Jon.[as] Walraven’s widow, Catharina. Anders Loinan, 


with his wife, Brita. John Marten, with his wife, 
Marget. Christiern Steelman. Marten Justice, with 
his wife, Brita. Lucas Stedham, with his wife, 
Ingebohr. Timotheus Stedham, with his wife, Eliza- 
beth. Jonas Stedham, with his wife, Helena. 


29. Philip Vandever’s wife, Brita, in her illness. 


27 Elizabeth Woolbough. Cf. Delaware History, V, 191, and 288, n. 36. 
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DECEMBER 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


APRIL 


6. Mans Justice. Philip Vandever. Pal PAlsson, with his 


wife, Magdalena. Anton Ja Qvat’s wife, Catharina. 
Marten Martensson, with his wife, Kerstin. Hindric 
Stedham, with his wife, Catharina. 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1731 


1. 


2. 
14. 


15. 
28. 


[Second Book, p. 222] 


Anders Loinan, with his wife, Brita. Mr. Carl Springer, 


with his wife, Annika. Mans Justice’s wife, Cathar- 
ina. Hans Smith, with his wife, Maria. Lucas 
Stedham’s widow, Karin. John Marten, with his 
wife, Marget. Cornelius Ja Qvat, with his wife, 
Maria. Maria Stedham. Maria Braun. Jonas Wal- 
raven, with his wife, Maria. Gustaf Gustafson, with 
his wife, Kerstin. Garrit Garritzon, with his wife, 
Elizabeth. Walraven Walraven, with his wife, Eliza- 
beth [szc]. John Seeds’ wife, Brita. 


Anders Hindricsson’s wife, Maria, in her illness. 


Philip Wandever and his son, John. Annika Tossava. 


Peter Petersson, Junior, with his wife, Annika. 
Carolus Springer, with his wife, Marget. Anders 
Loinan, with his wife, Brita. Jon.[as] Walraven’s 
widow, Catharina. Christiern Brunberg, with his 
wife, Maria. 


Sara Mejer, in her illness. 


Pastor Loci, Mag.[ister] Sam.fuel] Hesselius, and his 


wife, Gertrud. The pastor from Jarsey, Mag.[ister] 
Tranberg. The pastor at Vicacoo, Mr. John Ene- 
berg. Christiern Steelman. Jonas Stedham and his 
wife, Helena. Samuel Petersson, with his wife, Kers- 
tin. Mr. Carl Springer, with his wife, Annika. 
Marten Justice, with his wife, Brita. Marten Mar- 
tensson, with his wife, Kerstin. Peter Classon, with 
his wife, Walborg. 


18. Philip Wandever and his son John. Lucas Stedham and 


his wife, Ingebohr. Peter PAlsson, with his wife, 
Catharina. Anders Loinan, with his wife, Brita. 
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Jon.[as] Walraven’s widow, Catharina. Mans Jus- 
tice. Jesper Walraven, with his wife, Annika. 


JUNE 6. Mr. Charles Springer, with his wife, Annika. Mans 
Justice, with his wife, Catharina. Hans Smith, with 
his wife, Maria. Old Luc.[as] Stedham’s widow, 
Karin. Jonas Walraven, with his wife, Maria. 
Walr.[aven] Walraven, with his wife, Kerstin. Pal 
PAlsson, with his wife, Magdalen. Wiljam Lerchen- 
zeiler, with his wife, Maria. P.[eter] Petersson, 
Caupony’s, wife, Magdalena. — 


AuGUST 1. The pastor, Mag.[ister] S.[amuel] Hesselius’, wife, 
Gertrud. Philip Vandever, with his wife, Kerstin. 
Gidsta [Gustaf] Gidsson [Gustafsson], with his wife, 
Kerstin. Marten Justice, with his wife, Brita. Garrit 
Garritzon, with his wife, Elizabeth. Anders Loinan, 
with his wife, Brita. Peter Petersson, with his wife, 
Annika. John Marten, with his wife, Marget. 
George Reed’s wife, Ingebohr. Maria Stedham. 


Ocroser 10. First, a part of the congregation went to the Lord’s 
Supper this day, [and] then Mag.[ister] Sam.[uel] 
Hesselius, Pastor loci, delivered his farewell sermon.?8 


28 After Samuel Hesselius’ departure in the autumn of 1731, the Christina congre- 
gation was left without a pastor for the first time since Biérk’s coming in 1697. For 
more than a year Johan Eneberg, pastor at Wicaco, and Peter Tranberg, of the 
Raccoon and Penns Neck congregations, preached at Holy Trinity Church as often 
as they could, usually once a month, ministered to the congregation in various ways, 
and made some entries in the church books. Other entries during this period are 
in Charles Springer’s writing and in a hand not yet identified. Baptismal and 
communicant records appear to be fairly complete, but there are no marriage records 
at all for the year 1732. 

At the beginning of 1733, Mr. Eneberg came to Christina as regular pastor and 
remained there until called home to Sweden in 1742. He was succeeded at Wicaco by 
Gabriel Falk, whose brief and stormy tenure was followed by a lengthy interval before 
Johan Dylander’s arrival in 1737. 

Upon Eneberg’s return to Sweden, Peter Tranberg was transferred from the 
Jersey congregations to Christina, entering upon his duties at Holy Trinity Church 
on Aug. 1, 1742, and continuing there until his death in 1748. No communicant 
records are found for the years of his pastorate. 

When word of Tranberg’s death reached Sweden, Israel Acrelius, who was about 
to start for America with an appointment to Raccoon and Penns Neck, asked for 
and received the Christina assignment instead. He completed his journey in November, 


1749, and began at once to keep the beautiful and characteristic records which mark 
his seven-year stay. 
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COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1732 
[Second Book, p. 231] 


JANUARY 1. Charles Christ:[ophersson] Springers [sic] and his wife. 
The son Christopher Springer, with his wife. Hans 
Smitt, his wife. [William] Klenni [Cleaneay] and his 
wife. The widow Mrs. Annika Ericksen. Andr:[eas] 
Hendricksen, his wife. And:[ers] Stalcop’s wife. 
Christian Stilman. And:[ers] Gidéstason [Gustafsson] 
and wife. 

2. Philip Wandever and his wife. 


APRILL 27. John Stallcop. Charles Springer and his wife, Annika. 
Anders Linam, his wife, Britta. Petter Petteson 
[Peterson], wife, Annika. Anders Hendrichson, his 
wife, Maria. Morten Mortenson, his wife, Christin. 
Justa Justason, wife, Britta [szc]. Mouns Justas, his 
wife, Catherina. Moten [Morton] Justason, wife, 
Britta. Powell Powellson [Paul Paulson], wife, 
Magdalena. Jonas Stedham, wife, Hellena. John 
Morten, wife, Margareta. Christiern Brunbury 
[Brynberg], wife, Maria. Jonas Wallraven, wife, 
Maria. Jesper Wallraven, wife, Annika. Petter 
Petterson, Caupony. Wife, Magdalena. 


Dominica XXIII Triniratis Mr. Charls Springer and his wife, Annicka 
Springer. John Martin [Morton] and his wife, Margaretha. 
Hans Peterson, with his wife, Catharina. Anders Linan 
[Lynam], with his wife, Brigitta. Cornelius Jaquet, with his 
wife, Maria. Antony Jaquet’s wife, Catharina. Henrik Sted- 
dum, with his wife, Catharina. 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1733 
[Second Book, p. 234] 


SHROVE SUNDAY [QUINQUAGESIMA], FEBRUARY 4. Philipp Wandewer, his 
wife and son Jan. Hans Smidt, with his wife and mother- 
in-law. Anders Leina and his wife. Jonas Stedham, his wife. 
Jonas Walrave, with his wife. Hans Peterson, with his wife. 
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Carl Springer, the son, with his wife. George Riid’s [Read's] 
wife. 


Easter Day Old [Charles] Springer and wife, Annicka. Walle [Wal- 


PENTECOST 


raven] Walrawen, wife, Cerstin. Hendrich Colsberg, wife, 
Elisabet.2® Morten Justis, wife, Brita. Young Peter Peterson, 
wife, Annicka. Garrit Garritson, wife, Elisebet. Gustaf 
Justis, wife, Kirstin. Mans Justis, wife, Catarina. Jacob 
Wandewer, wife, Maria. Morten Morten, wife, Kirstin. The 
widows Mrs. Maria Brum [Braun, Brown] and Mrs. Walbor, 
Pet:[er] Classon’s. Peter Peterson, wife, Magdalena. Pofvel 
Pofvelson [Paul Paulson], wife, Magdalena. Anders Leina, 
wife, Brita. Jan Morten, his wife. The widow Annicka 
Hendrichsen. Johan William Lerchenzeiler, wife, Mar- 
garetha. 


Lucas Stedham, Jonas Stedham, with their wives. Henrich 
Henrichsen, with his wife [and] the son-in-law Anders 
Hendrichsen and his wife. Anders Leina, wife, Brita. Hans 
Smith, with his wife and mother-in-law. Christiern Brun- 
berg, his wife. Christiern Stillman. The widow Mrs. Annicka 
Tossou [Tussey]. 


Dominica X TRINITATIS, JULY 29. Pastors all 3, Mr:[Messrs.] Tranberg, 


Falck, and Eneberg. Mrs: Tranberg. Charles Springer and 
his wife [and] the son Carolus, with his wife. Philipp Wan- 
dewer, his wife and son John. Peter Petersen over Brandy- 
wine, and his wife. Anders Leina, wife, Brita. Morten Justis 
and Mans [Justis], with their wives. And:[ers] Henrichsen 
and wife. Garrit Garritsen, wife. Samuel Petersen, wife. 
Peter Paulsen, wife, Cathrina. John Morten, wife, Marget. 
Pouel Poulsen, wife, Magdalena. The widow Walbor 
Claessen. Hans Smit, the mother-in-law, and wife, Maria. 
And:fers] Justasson, wife, Brita. Hans Petersen, wife, 
Cathrina. Mrs. Ingebor Read. 


29On Aug. 3, 1729 (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 194), as on several 
earlier occasions, Elizabeth Guest’s name appears in a record of baptismal sponsors. 
By May 10, 1730 (ibid., p. 213), however, she is “ Hind. KAlsberg’s wife, Elizabeth ” 
in a similar entry. 

Israel Acrelius enrolled the maiden name of Henry Colesberry’s wife as “ Elizabeth 
Gess” in a 1750 baptismal record (Third Book, p. 809), bringing to light the 


significance of the earlier entries which establish the approximate date of this 
unrecorded marriage. 


he 
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Dominica XX Trinitatis Jonas Stedham, his wife. And:[ers] Leina 
and wife. [Christian] Stillman. Walle [Walraven Walraven] 
and wife, Kirstin. Morten Morten, wife. Antoni Kett’s 
[Jaquett’s] wife. Henr:[ich] Colsberg and wife, Betti. Jesp:- 
[er] Walrawen and wife. The widow Mrs. Annicka Erichson. 


Dominica XXIV Trinitatis Ole [sic] Palson, his wife. Christiern Brun- 
berg, his wife. Lucas Stedham and his wife. Jacob ,Wan- 
dewer, his wife. Peter Cauponi and wife. 


CuristMas Day Hans Smidt, wife, Maria, and her mother. Hans Peter- 
sen, wife, Cathrina. And:{[ers] Leina, wife, Brita. Jonas 
Walrawen and his wife. Timen Stedham, Morten, MAns, 
Gustaf Justis, Garrit Garritsen, Pouel Paulsen, Henrich Sted- 
ham, Carolus Springer, with all their wives. Barbara 
Claessen. 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1734 
[Second Book, p. 238] 


SHROVE SuNDAY John Morten, wife, Marget. And:[ers] Hendrichsen, 
wife, Maria. Jac:[ob] Vandever, wife, Mari. The widow 
[Walborg] Claessen. Ole Tossa, wife, Maria.2° And:[ers] 


80 Family papers belonging to William Tussey (Ole Tossa) and Anna Maria 
Schaffenhausen, his wife, and treasured by their descendants, were copied, in part, 
on May 25, 1891, by Gilbert Cope, historian and genealogist. This material, with 
Cope’s notations, supplementary information which he gained from other sources, 
and letters written by Miss Hannah R. Weldin, of Wilmington, in whose hands the 
papers then were, can be seen in the Gilbert Cope Collection of the Genealogical 
Society of Pennsylvania (Vols. 72, 78, 86). 

Of especial interest is the presence among these papers of Mathias “ Tossan’s” 
will, dated Nov. 27, 1712 (recorded in New Castle County Wills, Book B-1, p. 251), 
removing any doubt that William Tussey, communicant of the present records, was 
Mathias’ son. Also of great interest are documents which identify William’s wife, 
Anna Maria (called Maria or Mary in the church records), as a daughter of Frederick 
and Christiana “ Schobbenhausen,” of Kingsessing, Philadelphia County. Frederick, 
a weaver, apparently died before 1728, when his wife alone is named. Christiana was 
of undoubted Swedish origin, and Cope’s research led him to think she was a daughter 
of Jonas Nilsson (Neilsson, Nelson), of the Wicaco congregation. 

“Kerstin Shavenhouse” was sponsor at the baptism of Christina, child of 
Wiljam Tossava and his wife, Maria, on Sept. 12, 1731 (Holy Trinity Records, Second 
Book, p. 220). 

As the name Tussey itself was subject to many variations—Thorsson, Toersson, 
Tossa, Tossan, and Tossava, among others—so was that of William Tussey’s wife. 
In the hand of a Philadelphia scrivener it became “Schobbenhausen”; Samuel 
Hesselius wrote “ Shavenhouse”; Israel Acrelius called it “Schapenhois”; but Johan 
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Gustason, wife, Brita, and the daughter Cathrina. The maid- 
servant Maria Stedham. Peter Peterson, wife, Annicka. Walle 
Walrawen, wife, Cirstin. 


Easter Day Philip Wandewer, his wife, and son Johan. Morten Morten, 
wife, Cirstin. And:[ers] Leina, wife, Brita. Morten Justis, 
wife, Brita. Wiljam Clenni and wife. Hans Peterson, wife, 
Cathrina. Mr. [Charles] Springer and wife. Sam:[uel] Peter- 
sen, his wife. Pouel Poulsen and wife. Christiern Brunberg, 
wife, Mari. Peter Polsen and wife. Garrit Garritsen. John 
Siids’ [Seeds’] wife. Gustaf Justis and wife. The widow 
Annicka Hendrichsen. 


Dominica MisEericorpias Hans Smit, wife, Maria, and her mother. 


Pentecost Andrew Hendrichsen, wife, Maria. Jonas Stedham and wife. 
MAns Justis, wife, Cathrina. Jesper Walrawen, wife, Annicka. 
Peter Petersen, Schmidt, wife, Cathrina. Peter Peterson, 
Cauponi, and wife. John Morten, wife, Marget. Sam:[uel] 
Peterson, wife, Cirstin. Henrich Henrichsen, wife, Judick. 
John Wiliam Lerchenzeiler, wife, Marget. An old man, 
Thomas John [Jones], and wife. 


Dominica XI TriniraTis, Aucust 25. Pastors all 3, Tranberg, Falck, 
and Eneberg. Jacob Vandewer and wife. Carolus Springer, 
Junior, wife. Peter Peterson, Schmidts, [and] wife. Israel 
Peterson, wife. Peter Peterson, Junior, and wife. Morten 
Morten and wife. Anteli [Anders] Stalcop and wife. And:- 
fers] Leina and wife. And:[ers] Hendrichsen and wife. 
Anders Justis and wife. Lucas Stedham and wife. Hans 
Peterson and wife. Georg Read’s wife. The maidservant 
Maria Stedham. Garrit Garritson. Morten Justis [Justis’?] 
wife, Brita. The widow Annicka Erichsen. And: [ers] Weina’s 
wife. Carl Cornelius’ wife.* 


Eneberg, who was proficient in the German tongue, though not himself a German 
as some writers have assumed, inscribed the name so many times in the church 
records as “Schaffenhausen,” we may suppose that to be a fairly accurate spelling. 
Even Eneberg, however, wrote “‘ Schaftenhaus ” on one occasion and “ Schaftenhausen ” 
on another. 

81 Annika, daughter of Andrew and Brita Justis (cf. Delaware History, VI, 60, 
n. 14) and sister of Catharina Willing (wife of Thomas Willing and widow of Thomas 
Scott), married, first, June 9, 1728 (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 189), 
Jacob Derickson, and, second, Aug. 20, 1730 (ibid., p. 211), Carl Cornelius. Proof of 
her parentage is found in deed records (cf. New Castle County Deeds, Books M-1, 


p- 191, and N-1, p. 116) and in Andrew Justis’ will, which was probated in Salem 
County, New Jersey, Aug. 19, 1740. 
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Dominica XVI Triniratis Carl Christ:[ophersson] Springer and wife. 
Wiljam Clenni and wife. Henrich Stedham, wife: Philip 
Vandewer, wife. Timotheus Stedham and wife. Powel Poul- 
son and wife. Henrich Colsberg, wife, Betti. 


CuristmMas Day Christiern Brunberg, wife, Mari. And:[ers] Hendrich- 
son, wife, Maria. Hans Peterson, wife, Catharina. Peter 
Polson and wife. is 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1735 
[Second Book, p. 238] 


CaNnDLEMAS Day Philip Wandever and wife. Anders Leina and wife. 
John Morten, wife, Margret. Jones [Jonas] Walraven, wife. 
Jones [Jonas] Stedham and wife. Garrit Garritsen. Chris- 
tiern Stillman. Morten Justis, wife, Brita. 


Patm SunDAY John Morten, wife, Margret. Hans Smidt, wife, Maria. 
Hans Peterson, wife, Cathrina. Anders Hendrichsen, wife, 
Maria. Morten Morten, wife, Cirstin. Peter Peterson, 
Caupony, wife, Magdalena. Mans Justis, wife, Cathrina, and 
Mrs. Annika, Carl Cornelius’ [wife]. Jesper Walraven, wife, 
Annicka. Samuel Peterson and his wife. 


Trinity SunpAay Charles Springer, wife, Annicka. Carolus Springer, 
Junior, and wife. Walle Wallraven, wife, Cirstin. The 
widow [Walborg] Classon. Christiern Brunberg, wife, Maria. 
And:fers] Leina, wife, Brita. Andrew Stalcop, Senior, and 
wife. The widow Annicka Tossa. Christiern Stillman. The 
maidservant Maria Stedham. Peter Peterson, Smidt, and 
wife. Peter Peterson, Junior, wife. Peter Polsen, wife, 
Catharina. Mrs. Annicka, Carl Cornelius’ [wife]. Johan 
Wiljam Lerchenzeiler and wife. Thomas Jones’ wife. 


DominicA XVI TriniraTis Andrew Justis and wife, Brita, with 
[Thomas] Willin[g]’s [wife], Cathrina. Morten Justis [Justis’?] 
wife, Brita. Anders Leina, wife, Brita. Hans Peterson, wife, 
Cathrina. Christian Brunberg, wife, Maria. Wiljam Clenny, 
wife, Maria. Jonas Wallrawen and wife. John Morten, wife, 
Marget. And:fers] Hendrichson, wife, Maria. Morten 
Morten, wife, Cirstin. Lucas Stedham, wife, Ingebor. Jonas 
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Stedham, wife, Lena. Peter Polson and wife. Pofwel Pofwel- 
son and his wife. The widow Annicka Erichsen. 


Tue First SUNDAY IN ApvenT Hans Gidran Smith, wife, Maria. Henrich 


Stedham. Mans Justis, wife, Catharina. Walle Walrawen, 
wife, Cirstin. Peter [Peterson], Cauponi [,(?)] wife, Mag- 
dalena. 


Tue FourtrH Day or Curistmas Charles Springer, Senior. William 


Tussey, wife, Maria. The widow Mrs. Cirstin Schaften- 
hausen.%2 Jesper Walrawen and wife. Hans Peterson, wife, 
Catrina. Anders Leina, wife, Brita. Hans Peterson, Junior, 
and wife. : 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1736 


[Second Book, p. 241] 


New Year's Day Mr. Gabriel Falck and Mr. Johan Eneberg. 


Lonc Fripay, Mr. Peter Tranberg, Mr. Johan Eneberg. Charles Springer, 


PENTECOST 


wife, Annicka. The son Joseph Springer and his wife. 
Anders Leina and wife. Sam:{uel] Peterson and wife. Powel 
Pofwelson and wife. Walle [Walraven] Walrawen, wife, 
Cirstin. Gustaf Justis, wife. Mans Justis, wife. Morten Justis, 
wife. Wiljam Polsen, wife. Peter Peterson, over Brandvine, 
and wife. Peter [Peterson,] Cauponi, and wife. Andrew 
Hendrichsen, Senior, and wife. Henrich Henrichsen [stc], 
Senior, and wife. Christiern Stillman. 


Hans Smidt, mother-in-law, and wife, Maria. Jones [Jonas] 
Stedham and his wife. Jones [Jonas] Walrawen and wife. 
Hans Petersen, wife, Cathrina. Timothy Stedham, wife, 
Elisabet. Henry Colsberg, wife, Elisabet. John Seeds’ wife. 
Philip Vandewer, wife, Cirstin, and the son Johan. Morten 
Mortenson, wife, Cirstin. The widow Annicka Hendrichsen. 


Dominica 3T1A TriniTaTis Pastors Falck and Eneberg. John Morten, 


wife, Marget. Andr:[ew] Leina, wife, Brita. Lucas Steddam, 
wife, Ingebor. Christiern Stilman. Mrs. Ingebor Read, the 
maidservant Maria. Mrs. Cathrina Willins [Willing] and 
Mrs, Cathrina Quett [Jaquett]. 


82 Cf. note 30, supra. 
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MicHaELMAs Day Mr: Tranberg and Eneberg. Anders Leina, wife, 
Brita. Christiern Brunberg, wife, Maria. Israel Peterson and 
wife. Christiern Stillman. The widow Christina Valrawen 
[Walraven]. The widow Jaquet and Nanni Corneliusen. 


CuristMas Day Mans Justis and wife, Cathrina. Anders Leina, wife, 
Brita. Hans Petersen, wife, Cathrina. Jonas Stedham and 
wife. John Morten and wife, Margreta. 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1737 
[Second Book, p. 241] 


New Year's Day Johan Morten, wife, Marget. Andrew Hendrichsen, 
wife, Maria. Joseph Springer, wife, Annicka. Jesper Wal- 
rawen, wife, Annicka. Jacob Stilly and wife. 


THE First SunpAy IN Lent Peter Peterson, Junior. Henrich Stedham. 
Anders Leina, wife, Brita. Jones Walrawen, wife. Peter 
[Peterson,] Caupony, wife, Magdalena. The widow Cirstin 
Walrawen. 


EasTER Day Mr. Springer and his wife. Hans Smidt and wife. Gustaf 
Justis and wife. Morten Justis and wife. Dubbel [double] 
Morten [i.e., Morton Morton] and wife. Charles Cornelius’ 
wife. Annicka Erichsen. Maria Steddom. 


PENTEcCosT Jones Stedham, wife. Christ:[iern] Brunberg, wife, Maria. 
Mans Justis, wife, Cathrina. And.fers] Loinan, wife, Brita. 
Joseph Springer, wife, Annicka. Jacob Stilly and wife. Elias 
King, wife, Annicka. Christ:[iern] Stillman. The widow 
Claesson. Stina Willins [Catharina Willing]. Mrs. Ingebor 
Read. Peter Peterson, over Brandvine. Philip Vandewer 
and wife. Annicka Erichsen. 


Dominica XIII Triniratis [Charles] Springer, Senior, and his wife. 
Anders Leina, Hans Peterson, Lucas Steddam, Pouel Pouel- 
son, Tim:fothy] Steddam, Morten Justis, Jonas Walrawen, 
Olle Tussey, with all their wives. The widow Cirstin Schaf- 
fenhausen. Christiern Stillman. Anders Hendrichsen, Senior, 
wife, Maria. Sam:[uel] Peterson, wife, Cathrina. The widows 
Walbor Claesson, Annicka Erichsen. 
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Dominica XXIII Triniratis Hans Smit and wife, also the mother-in- 
law. Elias King[,] wife, Annicka. Carl Springer and wife. 
Christ: [iern] Brunberg[,] wife, Maria. Mans Justis, wife, 
Cath:[arina]. Johan Morten, wife, Marget. Wiliam Lerken- 
zeiler and wife. The widow Walbor Claessen. Henrich 
Stedam. 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1738 
[Second Book, p. 241] 


New Year’s Day Phil:[ip] Vandewer, wife Cirstin. Joh[an] Vande- 
ver, wife, Maria. Jonas Stedam, wife, Helena. And: [ers] 
Loina [Lynam], wife, Brita. Peter Peterson, wife, Brita.3* 


FourTH Sunpay IN LENT Johan Justis, wife, Cirstin.** Jonas Walraven 
and wife. Hans Peterson, wife, Cath:[arina]. Pet:[er] Pet:- 
[erson], wife, Magdalena. 


83 Peter Peterson, Smith, “over Brandywine,” son of Peter Peterson, Smith, of 
Brandywine Hundred (cf. Delaware History, V, 182, n. 2; New Castle County Deeds, 
Book H-1, p. 91), was married on Nov. 24, 1737 (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, 
p. 242), to Brita Morton, whom deed and probate records identify as widow of 
Mathias Morton, of Chester County (born 1690, died c. Dec. 9, 1736, son of Morton 
Mortonsson, Jr., of Calcoon Hook; cf. Chester County Wills, Book A-l, p. 69; 
C. County Administrations, Book A, p. 157; Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, II, 228; New Castle County Deeds, Book N-1, p. 448). 

Mathias Peterson, son of Peter and Brita Peterson, was born Sept. 2, 1738. (Holy 
Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 245.) 

Peterson’s will, dated Mar. 14, 1746/7, probated May 11, 1747 (New Castle 
County Wills, Miscellaneous Book 1, p. 393), appointing his wife, Bridget, attorney 
and sole executor, refers to his stepson John Morton as well as to his own four sons 
(three of them by his first marriage, to Annika MAansson, on Nov. 16, 1725 [Holy 
Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 165; cf. Delaware History, V, 193, for record of 
Annika’s burial]) . 

On Sept. 20, 1748, Thomas Elliot and Bridget, his wife, executors of the last 
will of Peter Peterson, Smith, of New Castle County, husbandman, deceased, came 
before the Orphans’ Court to present their accounts. (New Castle County Orphans’ 
Court Records, Book C-1, p. 103.) The marriage of “ Thomas Ellet, Brigit Mortin,” 
on July 14, 1747, is found in Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 258. 

84 Christiana (Colesberry) Walraven, widow of Walraven Walraven, married on 
July 30, 1737 (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 242), as his second wife, John 
Justis, son of Justa and Anna (Morton) Justis. (Cf. Delaware History, V, 276, n. 16.) 
John Justis’ first wife was Brita Stalcop, daughter of Peter Stalcop. Their marriage 
at Christina, by the Reverend Mr. Andreas Sandel, of Wicaco, is recorded in bik 
“Diary.” (Cf. Delaware History, V, 273, n. 8; “Diary,” p. 135, entry for Nov. 13 
1704.) Brita died at some time after Feb. 14, 1736/7, when she signed a deed. (New 


Castle County Deeds, Book L-1, p. 110; cf. deed signed by John and Christi i 
on Aug. 6, 1737, Book L-1, p. 171.) fe “oe 
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First SUNDAY AFTER EASTER Pastors Tranberg, Eneberg, and Dylander. 
Charles Springer, Senior,?5 wife, Annicka. Anders Leina, 
wife, Brita. And:[ers] Hendr:[ickson], Senior, wife, Maria. 
Morten Justis, wife, Brita. Elias King, wife, Annicka. Joseph 
Springer, wife, Annicka. Tim:[othy] Stedham and the widow 
Annicka Erichsen. 


Dominica XIII Trinitatis Lucas Steddom, wife, Ingeborg. Jonas Sted- 
dom, wife, Helena. Morten Justis, wife, Brita. And: [ers] 
Leina, wife, Brita. John Morten, wife, Margareta. Pouel 
Poulson, wife, Magdalena. Peter Peterson, Schmidts, and his 
wife. Henrich Steddom. Walborg Claesson. Hans Smidt, 
wife, Maria, also her mother. And:[ers] Henrichson, Senior, 
wife, Maria. 


THE SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS Jonas Sieddam, wife, Lena. Jonas Wall- 
rawen, wife, Maria. And:[ers] Hendrichson, Senior, wife, 
Maria. And:{ers] Leina, wife, Brita. Tim:[othy] Steddam. 
The widow Seads [Seeds]. The widow Schaffenhausen. Wil- 
liam Tussey, wife, Maria. Mans Justis, wife, Cathrina. 
Joseph Springer, wife, Amnnicka. Hans Peterson, wife, 
Cathrina. 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1739 
[Second Book, p. 241] 


On SHROVE SuNDAY [QuUINQUAGESIMA] Morten Justis, Morten Morten, 
[Anders] Leina, John Morten, [Hans] Smith, Car:[olus] 
Springer, [Christiern] Brunberg, Luc:[as] Steddom, with all 
their wives. Israel Pet:[erson]. The widow Claessen. Cath:- 
[arina] Willins [Willing]. 


EasTER Day Mans Justis, Pouel Poulson, Elias King, Andr:[ew] Hendr:- 
[ichson], Senior, with their wives. Tim:[othy] Steddom and 
the widow Annicka Springer. 


35 Charles Springer died on May 26, 1738, aged 80 years. (Cf. Delaware History, 
V, 193.) His official signature on a document dated May 1, 1738 (New Castle County 
Deeds, Book M-1, p. 18), shows that his long service as a justice in the courts of 
New Castle County continued to the time of his death. 
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Pentecost Philip Vandewer, wife, Cirstin. And:[ers] Leina, wife, Brita. 
Hans Peterson, wife, Cathrina. John Vandewer, wife, Maria. 
Ann:[icka] Erichsen. Sara Hasi.3¢ 


Dominica XIV TriniTATis, SEPTEMBER 23 [Christiern] Stilman. Henrich 
Steddam. Jonas Steddam, wife, Helena. Jonas Walrawen, 
wife, Maria. Mort:[on] Justis, wife, Brita. Mans Justis, wife, 
Cathrina. Gustaf Justis, wife, Cirstin. And: [ers] Leina, wife, 
Brita. Hans Smit, with his wife and mother-in-law. Elias 
King. Tim:[othy] Steddom. Peter Peterson, wife, Magdalena. 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1740 
[Second Book, p. 241] 


NEw YEAR’s Day Some. 
Marcu 25. Pastors and 27 persons, other persons, for the Lord’s Supper. 
Tue First SUNDAY IN TRiniITy 14 persons for the Lord’s Supper. 


Tue XVI Sunpay IN Trinity 15 persons for the Lord’s Supper. 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEARS 1741, 
1742, 1743, 1744, 1745, 1746, 1747, 1748 


[There are no communicant records for these years.] 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 


86 This name, also spelled “ Hassi” and “ Hasey,” is found in several baptismal 


sponsor lists, beginning in 1733. The Vandever family is represented in each one 
of these entries. 


News Notes and Book Reports 


By Marie WINDELL 


AS MR. JEFFERSON is anxious to resolve the Government to its 
original principles,” wrote Dr. George Logan, December 26, 1801, 
to Dr. John Vaughan, of Wilmington, “the publication & general circu- 
lation of the excellent writings of my Cousin [John] Dickinson will be 
of service.” Dickinson’s works offered a particular advantage to the 
Jeffersonians, like Logan and Vaughan, who spoke of returning to the 
first principles of the federal government, for he had been a revolutionary 
patriot and was then a Democratic-Republican. 

The September issue of Delaware History with its two articles on 
Dickinson commemorates the autumn anniversaries of some of the 
political activities of Delaware’s best known statesman: the Stamp Act 
Congress met in the autumn of 1765 and adopted its “ Declaration of 
Rights and Grievances,” which was chiefly his work; he presided over 
the Annapolis Convention, September 11-14, 1786, which resolved to 
call a new convention in order “ to render the constitution of the Federal 
Government adequate to the exigencies of the . . . Union”; and the 
Federal Constitution was approved by the Constitutional Convention, of 
which he was a member, on September 17, 1787. 

The letter of Dr. Logan, quoted above, is from the Vaughan papers 
in the manuscript collections of the Historical Society. “ From conversing 
with Members of Congress,” he continued, “I am of [the] opinion it 
would be proper for you to send a few Copies [of an unspecified work 
by the “ worthy Dickinson ”’] here for sale.” Dr. Logan may have been 
referring to the two series of letters signed “ Fabius,” published in 1788 
and 1797, the first defending the Constitution and the second, the French 
republic. These were republished in Wilmington in 1801, the year of 
the letter, in the second volume of The Political Writings of John 
Dickinson. 


The annual meeting for 1955 of the Historical Society of Delaware 
was held April 18 at the Old Town Hall for an address by Dr. Walter J. 
Heacock, director of the Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation, and the 
election of the officers for the following year. 

Dr. Heacock outlined plans for the development of certain historic 
sites of early industries on the Brandywine River by the foundation, 
whose title derives from Eleutherian Mills, the name of the powder mills 
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of E. I. duPont, and Hagley, the name of the adjoining property sold 
to him by Rumford Dawes during the War of 1812. The 168-acre tract 
along the Brandywine will preserve the significance of its industrial past; 
in 1795, for example, there were reported to be 130 mill seats on the 
Brandywine, and in 1820 there were 87 water wheels between Market 
Street_and Rockland, alone. 

The Swedes brought the water wheel to the area, but it was the 
manufacture of superfine flour by the Quaker families that gave the 
Brandywine its first distinction. Dr. Heacock compared the milling 
process used in Oliver Canby’s mill in 1742 to the similar procedure of 
the Romans in the first century A.D. A Delawarean, Oliver Evans, 
revolutionized the industry when he designed a belt elevator to carry 
grain or flour between floors and a hopper boy to cool the ‘flour, but 
his plans were met at first with grave reservations. The cautious Quaker 
millers made their since oft-quoted proposal to Evans: “Oliver, we 
have had a meeting, and agreed that, if thee would furnish all the 
materials, and thy own boarding, and come thyself to set up the 
machinery, in one of our mills, thee may come and try; and if it answers 
a valuable purpose, we will pay thy bill; but, if it does not answer, thee 
must take it all out again, and leave the mill just as thee finds it, at thy 
own expense.” The Society has a contemporary broadside advertising 
Evans’ inventions with drawings of the conveyor belt system and the mill 
layout. 

The presence of abundant power, willow for charcoal, and easy access 
to the sea encouraged the choice of the Brandywine location by E. I. 
duPont, whose powder mills supplied gunpowder for food and clothing 
on the frontier and blasting powder for mines, canals, and railroads. 
Dr. Heacock sketched the history of the river mills in the manufacture 
of flour, paper, textiles, lumber, and snuff, and outlined the plans for 
the museum and public park to be developed on the Hagley property. 
The museum is housed in the Henry Clay factory, an 1814 textile mill, 
and by means of various museum techniques and displays, the foundation 
will show how various industries expanded in the colonial and federal 
periods. The library of the museum, devoted to industrial history, is 
now cataloging the archives of the DuPont Company for the first ninety 
years of its existence. It is planned to restore from the many stone build- 
ings still intact one mill to illustrate each step of the powder making 
process. On the Eleutherian Mills tract will be refurnished the first 
office of the company, the first workers’ dormitory, and the first home of 
the DuPont family, of which the last will serve also as a family museum. 

Dr. John W. Christie, the president of the Society, made a special 
plea in his annual report for members to preserve old family documents, 
which may on the surface have little value but when included in a 
library with similar items show significant aspects of local history. Dr. 
Heacock also pointed out how difficult it is to find private business 
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records, even for a man whose silver mug or cane were preserved by his 
descendants. The Society is fortunate to have in its collections-some 
account books of shopkeepers and tradesmen of the eighteenth century 
and, for the nineteenth, ledgers of mills, turnpikes, railroads, and 
personal accounts. 

The officers for the following year were re-elected: the Reverend Dr. 
John W. Christie, president; H. F. duPont, first vice-president; H. 
Rodney Sharp, second vice-president;- William Poole, secretary; and Rod- 
man Ward, treasurer. The directors, also re-elected for the succeeding 
year, are as follows: the officers; C. Douglass Buck, J. Kenneth Danby, 
Leon deValinger, Jr., Pierre S. duPont III, Hugh M. Morris, George 
Burton Pearson, Jr., Dr. H. Clay Reed, Charles Lee Reese, Jr., Robert 
H. Richards, Jr., Richard Riegel, Judge Richard S. Rodney, Chief Justice 
Clarence A. Southerland, Edwin D. Steel, Jr., George Winchester, and 
Associate Justice Daniel F. Wolcott. 


Miss Gertrude Brincklé, the executive secretary of the Historical 
Society, who came to the Old Town Hall during the summer of 1942 
at the request of the late president, Christopher L. Ward, has retired 
from the staff. During her first two years, she was alone, keeping accounts 
answering reference questions, guiding visitors through the museum, 
opening the collections to scholars, and choosing and cataloging acquisi- 
tions for the library. As the staff grew to three, she continued most of 
these enterprises, but was able to concentrate on the museum and its 
care and on certain projects involved in her administration of the 
activities in the Old Town Hall for the library, the museum, and the 
public. Her largest single contribution to the library has been the 
compilation of an itemized catalog of the general manuscript collections 
of the Society, and she has been and will continue to serve after her 
retirement as a member of the Library Committee. It was primarily 
Miss Brincklé who has planned and arranged the museum exhibits, 
which have varied in subject and have been frequently changed to 
appeal to different public interests. In addition, she made a complete 
catalog of all the items in the museum, the first such arrangement by 
location for the Society and a constant aid to the staff. Several collections 
particularly from out-of-state sources have been acquired through her 
foresight. 

Since she joined the staff, she has assisted in almost every historical 
project in Delaware. She had earlier, with W. S. Morse, compiled a 
catalog of the work of Howard Pyle, whose secretary she had been. And 
she contributed much of the research for the work, published by the 
Delaware chapter of the Society of Colonial Dames, Delaware Portraits. 

During her administration, 1942-55, and in great part the result of 
her annual membership campaigns, the Society has almost tripled in 
numbers. The publication of this magazine was inaugurated during this 
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period, and the library has expanded in manuscript and printed works 
in both size and ease of use. 

Perhaps now Miss Brincklé will have time for some of the interesting 
queries and historical puzzles that she has hoped to solve but has here- 
tofore postponed in favor of some bewildered researcher who knew what 
he wanted but not where or how to find it. 

Mrs. H. Clay Reed, who first joined the staff in September of last 
year, as curator for part time, has been promoted to the position of 
executive secretary. She received her Master of Arts degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania and assisted her husband, Professor H. Clay 
Reed, of the University of Delaware, to edit the most recent state history, 
entitled, Delaware, a History of the First State, which was published in 
1947 and incorporates the latest scholarly research in the field: She has 
participated also in other historical research and publication projects 
and by her background, training, and interests is a most valuable addition 
to the staff of the Society. 


Many researchers in the library of the Historical Society will benefit 
from a collection of manuscripts and books recently presented by Mrs. 
Daniel Moore Bates, some of which concern in particular early colonial 
history, and others, the legal problems involved in establishing the 
boundaries of Delaware. The unpublished items include a typescript 
of Penn vs. Calvert in Chancery, a brief for the plaintiff, and four volumes 
in typescript of New Jersey vs. Delaware. Volumes I and II are indexed, 
Volume III contains the complainant’s testimony, and Volume IV, the 
defendant’s testimony. The four volumes of legal typescript were given 
in memory of George Handy Bates. 

The published works in the gift consist of the two-volume History of 
Pennsylvania, by Robert Proud, printed in 1797 and 1798 by Zachariah 
Poulson, Jr.; the exceedingly valuable fourteen-volume series, Hazard’s 
Register, printed by W. F. Geddes, of Philadelphia, between 1828 and 
1834, inclusively, for Samuel Hazard, a work containing, in part, memoirs 
and historical accounts of Penn’s colonies on the Delaware; An Essay on 
Original Land Titles in Philadelphia, by Lawrence Lewis, Jr., printed 
by order of the Law Academy of Philadelphia (1880); the Calendar of 
Council Minutes, 1668-1783, compiled by Berthold Fernow and published 
by the New York State Library (1902), which includes the period when 
the colony of Delaware was administered from New York; Calendar of 
Historical Manuscripts in the Office of the Secretary of State, edited by 
E. B. O'Callaghan, Part I: Dutch Manuscripts, 1630-1664 (1865), and 
Part II: English Manuscripts, 1664-1776 (1866); the General Title of 
the Penn Family to Pennsylvania, an abstract prepared by John Cad- 
walader with a continuation to 1900 by William Brooke Rawle (1900) ; 
and the Message of the President regarding Pea Patch, January 20 1832, 
from the papers of the Eighteenth Congress. The manuscripts are inter- 
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esting legal accessions, and certain volumes are those which the Society 
has long hoped to acquire; they are most useful and, unfortunately, not 
easy to obtain. 


Recent temporary exhibits in the museum have included a model of 
an early ship of war, made by Captain Jacob Starr, of Wilmington; a 
broadside of a duel, June 25, 1842, near Naaman’s; a representative 
portion of the Gilpin papers from’the manuscript collection in the 
Society; and a silver cup, made by the Wilmington silversmith Joseph 
Warner (1742-1800) and lent to the Society by Robert Raley, of Wil- 
mington, who has an extensive collection of colonial silver. 

Captain Starr, who had a line of packets on the Delaware and lived 
at 1310 King Street, Wilmington, made the model ship of war for his 
son. The miniature, named the “ Wasp,” was probably in honor, though 
it is not a copy of the ship in which Captain Jacob Jones, of Symrna, 
defeated the British “ Frolic” in the War of 1812. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF DELAWARE INTEREST 


Walter Wharton’s Land Survey Register, 1675-1679, edited by Albert 
Cook Myers and recently published by the Historical Society of Delaware, 
is the first publication of the manuscript record of his surveys of certain 
tracts of land lying between St. George’s Creek in Delaware and Nesa- 
haminy Creek in Pennsylvania. On April 22, 1676, for example, Wharton 
surveyed for Abraham Enloes a plantation called, perhaps hopefully, 
“Abraham’s Delight,” which lay on the north side of St. Augustine 
Creek, adjacent to that of Peter Alrichs. Of the fifty surveys, only seven 
have been printed previously. The value of the work for research in 
land transfers, place names, and in the genealogy of more than a hundred 
early settlers is apparent. 

Wharton, an Englishman, was granted, June 16, 1671, a land patent 
for four hundred acres of land on the northeast side of St. Jones Creek 
by the deputy governor of New York, Francis Lovelace, who then had 
jurisdiction over what is now the state of Delaware. Wharton was 
commissioned surveyor-general “of the Western side of the [Delaware] 
. .. River,” the following day and continued in this office through the 
administrations of the English, the Dutch, and the returning English. 
In addition, in 1677 he became a justice of the Court of New Castle. 

Dr. Myers is a former chairman of the historical committee of the 
Valley Forge Park Commission, secretary of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission, and a-past president of both the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies and the Friends Historical Society of England. 
He is the editor and author of several major works on the history of 
the Delaware Valley. A limited edition of 500 copies has been printed 
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of the volume, which sells for $4.00, but members of the Society may 
purchase copies at a twenty-five per cent discount. Dr. Myers dedicated 
the book to the late P. S. duPont, a director of the Society at the time 
of his death, who was instrumental in having the book printed. 

Of particular interest to historians and publishers of colonial source 
materials is the fact that this manuscript, like many others in the past, 
was dramatically saved from a collection of waste paper. Fortunately, 
the antique writing of the Register caught the eye of a workman who 
prevented its destruction by a pulping machine, and eventually it was 
brought to a specialist, Dr. Myers, to determine its value. 


In June, 1729, John Carman at Bohemia Landing at the head of 
Chesapeake Bay advertised his “‘ Cars and Horses for carrying Goods by 
Land between . . . Apoquinimy and Bohemia Landings’ where he 
maintained a ferry on the bay. Creeks and inlets draining into the 
Chesapeake and Delaware bays had opened the hinterland to immediate 
settlement and made possible the adoption of tobacco as a staple crop. 
The society around the Chesapeake has traditionally been interpreted 
as the consequence of a tobacco economy. However, that the waterways, 
rather than tobacco, molded this area is the thesis of Arthur Pierce 
Middleton in his Tobacco Coast: A Maritime History of Chesapeake 
Bay in the Colonial Era, which was published in 1953 by the Mariner’s 
Museum (482 pp.) . 

The production of tobacco was due less to the fertility of the soil, 
which has previously been supposed, than to the interlaced watercourses, 
for tobacco was too delicate to be rolled for very long over colonial 
roads. In Delaware, where almost every homestead was only a few 
miles from water, John Bell leased in 1769 his farm in Murderkill 
Hundred, Kent County, to tenants who received one fourth of all grain 
produced but one third of the tobacco, which demanded much more labor 
in its cycle of growth. 

Once the waterways had determined the location of settlement and 
its type of production, much of the Chesapeake colonial economy was 
dependent on the status of the international tobacco market. Before the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the volume of tobacco production 
there began to exceed the English consumption, and, especially while 
the Dutch participated in the Delaware and Chesapeake trade, colonial 
producers were saved from a glutted English market only by Continental 
demands. Intermittent European wars brought to the colonies endemic 
depressions in the price of tobacco, and in 1681 when Penn was con- 
sidering the problems of founding his colony, Virginia and Maryland 
were thought to be on the edge of ruin. 

The waterways designated also the paths of intercolonial commerce. 
Tidewater roads often did little more than connect one ferry with 
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another, and every navigable creek in Delaware had landings. The trade 
between Pennsylvania and Maryland, which began late in the seventeenth 
century, consisted of foodstuffs—flour and bread, horses, and West Indian 
sugar, molasses, and rum in return for Maryland cash, bills of exchange, 
and European goods. The overland transport crossed eight portages, 
ranging from five to thirteen miles in length, between the headwaters 
of the Chesapeake and Delaware bays. Of these roads, the way from 
Bohemia Landing, near present Elkton, to the head of Appoquinimink 
Creek was the principal thoroughfare. John Carman had wisely chosen 
the path of densest traffic for his hauling enterprises. 

Mr. Middleton’s view of maritime history covers most of the economic 
life of the area and emphasizes the eighteenth century. During the 
Anglo-French wars prior to 1740, privateering was more important in 
the Middle Colonies, he states, than in those of the Chesapeake. A 
knowledge of navigation and astronomy enjoyed a general currency 
among the educated classes in both areas. The ability to teach naviga- 
tion, for example, was frequently advertised as a talent of Delaware 
schoolmasters, whether each already had, or only hoped to, open a 
school. The trustees of Wilmington Academy planned in 1768 to offer 
courses in navigation, surveying, astronomy, and the ‘“ Newtonian 
System.” To the Maryland examples of professionals and amateurs 
interested in science, we might add Thomas Rodney, of Dover, who when 
“alarm’d with the News of a Comett” in August, 1769, inquired of 
Dr. McCall “also a mathematician,” and examined the latter’s copy 
of Newton to see if Sir Isaac “ had Spoke of Any to Appear about this 
time.” 


Owen Biddle, of Lewes, Delaware, was chosen in 1769 by the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society to be one of its three representatives to join 
the expedition of Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon to observe the 
transit of Venus in that year. This experiment, whose records were 
reported both to that society and to the Royal Society in London, is but 
one of several by the two mathematicians for the Royal Society, which 
are described by Thomas D. Cope and H. W. Robinson in Notes and 
Records of the Royal Society of London (Vol. IX, p. 55-78). The article, 
entitled “Charles Mason, Jeremiah Dixon, and the Royal Society,” 
summarizes their measurements of the transits of Venus in 1761 and 
1769 and of a degree of latitude along a parallel at Philadelphia, their 
survey to fix the famous line, and their experiment to determine the 
attraction of mountains. Mason’s work for the Board of Longitude and 
personal genealogical notes on both men are also included in the article. 

The same authors have attempted to trace the travels of “The 
Astronomical Manuscripts which Charles Mason Gave to Provost the 
Reverend John Ewing during October, 1796,” in Vol. XCVI of the 
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Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, pp. 417-23. In 
September, Mason returned from England to Philadelphia with his wife 
and children. Dying soon after his arrival, he i left his manuscripts 
and papers to the reverend Dr. Ewing,” according to his obituary in the 
Pennsylvania Packet. The authors conclude that these may have been 
the lunar observations and tables which Mrs. Mason later sold to the 
Commissioners of Longitude and are now at Greenwich Observatory. 

However, a month before his death, Mason wrote to Franklin, “‘ Had 
I been able I would have laid before you Something Curious in Astron- 
omy ... I Do hereby send you a plan of the Design.” Unfortunately, 
what Mason enclosed, is unknown. His appeal to Franklin was to be 
expected, for the latter, as the colonial agent of the Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania, had been in England for five years, during which he was a member 
of the council of the Royal Society at the time of the first expedition to 
measure the transit of Venus, and during his third sojourn in England, 
1764-1775, he had assisted the two scientists by sending letters and equip- 
ment to them in America. Dr. Cope’s study, “Some Contacts of Ben- 
jamin Franklin with Mason and Dixon and Their Work,” was published 
in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society (Vol. XCV, 
pp. 232-38) . 


A quadrant, which had been purchased earlier from the best instru- 
ment makers in England to mark the boundary between New Jersey and 
New York, was also considered by the commissioners to establish the 
Pennsylvania-Maryland boundary for possible use by Mason and Dixon. 
In 1761, Thomas Penn wrote that the commissioners should “see and 
examine it, so that they must have it sent to Newcastle” if they were 
to agree to use it. However, notes Dr. Thomas D. Cope in his history 
of “ The Jersey Quadrant Used in Pennsylvania,” that Penn decided to 
order a zenith-sector from England, an instrument which the English 
manufacturers had suggested to the East Jersey proprietors earlier, but 
who had preferred the less expensive quadrant. When Mason and Dixon 
came to Philadelphia in 1763, they brought the zenith-sector with them 
and used it for each precise determination of latitude they made in 
America. In 1769 David Rittenhouse used the quadrant to establish the 
latitude of his observatory, which he had built at Norriton, and, since 
he was paid in 1764 for his observations of latitude at the Middle Point 
and at New Castle, Dr. Cope queries, Was he using the quadrant also 
for his Delaware observations? Recently Rittenhouse’s orrery was found 
in the former College of New Jersey, and the quadrant, now missing, 
may also some day be found. Dr. Cope’s article was published in the 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society (Vol. XCVII, pp: 
565-70) . 

That scientific interests were not then limited to professional mathe- 
maticians is apparent from certain references in the manuscript collec- 
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tions of the Historical Society. For example, in the manuscript book 
by Daniel Byrnes, entitled “ Reminiscences of the Byrnes Family,” he 
describes the invention of his uncle, Daniel Byrnes, a miller of the 
Brandywine, who removed to a mill in White Clay Creek in 1772. “I 
saw a Wooden Instrument of his Invention (which was afterwards made 
of Brass by D[.] Rittenhouse) the object of this Instrument was for the 
purpose of taking a Lunar Observation by one person instead of Three. 
It would measure the Angular distance between the Sun and Moon as 
also the altitudes of both at the same time.” 


The various methods used during the American Revolution by both 
Patriots and Loyalists to publicize their beliefs, to gain supporters, and 
to maintain popular zeal for a particular cause are investigated in Philip 
Davidson’s Propaganda and the American Revolution, 1763-1783 (Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1941; 460 pp.). An early 
technique of the Patriots, the liberty song, was perhaps best exemplified 
by Dickinson’s, which summed up more completely than others the 
common elements of revolutionary propaganda: an emphasis on freedom, 
the sufferings of the first settlers for liberty, the penalties for submission, 
the necessity for union, and the rewards of victory. None of the other 
liberty songs, says Davidson, was so popular as this. 

Both sides held popular meetings to rally supporters and to publicize 
a specific argument. One advantage of the Patriots was their opportunity 
to carry on rebellion through the legal system of the town and country 
governments, in the courts and assemblies. Caesar Rodney requested 
his brother Thomas to be certain to have only “ proper persons ” promote 
the Delaware meetings in order that the state convention, when it met 
later, would “ know the sense of the inhabitants,” that is, the Patriots. 

Thomas McKean, primarily a speaker rather than a writer, made 
many addresses after the passage of the Boston Port Act, of which two 
given in Delaware were reported to have had a marked effect in stimu- 
lating the people. One, at New Castle, June 29, 1774, was an address to 
a meeting considering Boston relief, and the second was made at Lewes- 
town in July, while Sussex County hesitated to aid Boston. Davidson 
calls this second speech one of the finest efforts of McKean’s career. 
Following Adams’ method, he listed the rights of the colonists and, 
under twenty-seven heads, the violations of those rights. Under manu- 
facturing, for example, he noted the limitation of the iron industry 
(a certain appeal to Sussex) and curbs on the hat and wool trades. A 
dramatic point was his charge that farmers were prohibited from carrying 
their own wool even across a ferry. McKean also used his position as a 
judge to describe the dispute with Great Britain in his charges to juries, 
and he did not confine his argument solely to legal precedents but empha- 
sized also the alleged depravity and cruelty of the British government 
and the injustice and illegality of the taxes on America. In *... charge 
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of April 21, 1778, he cited the villages burned, the troops who had 
pillaged: “by fire, sword and famine . . . [the enemy] has spread destruc- 
tion and desolation.” 

The most characteristic form of suggestion was the newspaper article, 
but since most of the presses were patriotic either by conviction or 
through political pressure, the presentation of the loyalist argument 
suffered. Broadsides and pamphlets, the latter most commonly sermons, 
strengthened the convictions of each side. Davidson refers to a sermon 
preached by the Reverend Joseph Montgomery at Christiana Bridge, 
July 20, 1775, which was more inflammatory than the general opinion of 
the Continental Congress at the time: on the ground that “a defensive 
war is lawful,” the colonists should either fight for liberty or “submit 
our necks to the yoke.” 

In dreams, fables, and allegories, the dominant themes of revolu- 
tionary propaganda appealed directly to the emotions. The Loyalists 
made use of Major John André’s dream of McKean as a Judge Jefferies, 
although (on the basis of research since that of Davidson) the symbol 
of the English justice, infamous for his “ Bloody Assizes,” reveals more 
of André’s personality, with its tendency toward violence, than it reflects 
accurately McKean’s fiery words. And, for the Patriots, the reviewer 
would like to add the dreams and fantasies of Thomas Rodney as vivid 
examples of the tendency to marshall angels for the defense of one side 
of the controversy. The Historical Society has in its collections of 
Thomas Rodney papers several manuscripts which, on the surface, 
would appear to be daytime descriptions of his nocturnal dreams; how- 
ever, these may well be only his literary device to express his support of 
the Patriots. 

Davidson attributes the lull in patriotic enthusiasm in 1779 and after, 
to a decline in propaganda. The former leaders were now busy in 
Congress, the presses were quiet, and many believed the struggle to be 
merely a military problem. 

Loyalist propaganda, which always carried a bitter undertone, accord- 
ing to the author, was hindered by its dependence on those who remained 
in America under the protection of the British army. Of the three most 
important propagandists who are listed, one was Charles Inglis, the 
former Anglican missionary in Dover, who had earlier moved to New 
York and later went to Nova Scotia. 

Nationalism and democracy did not cause the war, concludes David- 
son, but revolutionary propaganda aided in the development of both. 
Without the work of the propagandists, independence would not have 
been declared in 1776 and recognized in 1783. 


In the mid-eighteenth century, the two cultural provinces of England, 
Scotland and the American colonies, experienced a concurrent flowering, 
which, when compared, illuminate the history of both. An investigation 
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by John Clive and Bernard Bailyn into the Scottish Renaissance shows 
that one of the similar developments in both areas was the social location 
of the groups which led the advance in arts and letters: the writers, the 
cultural associations, and the clubs came from the professional (middle) 
and the tradesman (lower middle) classes. In Scotland, the poverty 
of the nobility and gentry made social status as much a function of 
professional achievement as birth. In both areas social and cultural 
leadership had fallen to the professional classes, especially the lawyers, 
like John Dickinson, in Delaware. The similarity in social origins 
between the Scottish and American literary men was intensified when 
trade, migration, and educational exchanges expanded between Scotland 
and the colonies. The culture of Delaware, for example, along with 
other Middle Colonies, owed a particular debt to the Scottish Presby- 
terians who filled many pulpits and directed many classrooms. A sense 
of inferiority pervaded the consciousness of both regions, however, when 
Scotland and America were compared with England, and a sense of 
guilt accompanied the use of local mannerisms, except when the pro- 
vincials could appear as Nature’s own philosophers. Out of this conflict 
between the real or imagined purity of nativism and the attraction of 
the cosmopolitan sophistication of English artistic life, came the pro- 
vincial culture of the eighteenth century in Scotland and colonial 
America. The study, “England’s Cultural Provinces: Scotland and 
America,” was published in the William and Mary Quarterly (Vol. XI, 
pp- 200-13). 


A sufficient supply of currency for the American colonies was not 
supplied by the British imperial system in the eighteenth century and 
hence led to various colonial solutions, among them, the issuance of 
paper money on the basis of real estate by the colonial land banks. 
English financial groups were hostile to these colonial banks, and the 
British government, reflecting those interests, limited the colonial cur- 
rencies in 1720 and prohibited them as legal tender by acts of 1751 
and 1764. However, the Middle Colonies, unlike those of New England 
and Carolina, maintained a stable currency necessary for a healthy 
economic structure and did not, like the North, use inflation to get rid 
of indebtedness. Delaware was able to issue land bank notes from 1723 
to 1777, despite the illegality of these bills of credit in the later years, 
primarily because merchants of the Pennsylvania area had won over 
influential British bankers, especially among the Quakers, who created 
a more favorable attitude in England toward paper money in the Middle 
Colonies. Between 1765 and 1775 the desirability of establishing a con- 
tinental land bank for all the colonies was discussed, and Franklin, 
who tried to interest influential Englishmen in the plan, suggested it 
as a substitute for the unpopular Stamp Act, since the revenue from 
the bank, i.e., its interest, could go to the Crown. A study of “The 
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Land Bank System in the American Colonies,” by Theodore Thayer, 
was published in the Journal of Economic History (Vol. XIII, pp. 
145-59) . 


Captain Allan McLane, of Delaware, was one of two Continental 
officers who were caught between the gunfire of two Philadelphia factions 
in 1779 in the attack on the house of James Wilson. The violence was 
the climax of mounting tension between the “ constitutionalists,” or 
Radical Whigs, who had framed the Pennsylvania constitution of 1776, 
and the “ Republicans,” or conservatives, led by Wilson and Robert 
Morris, who had opposed the 1776 constitution from the first. —The two 
Continentals tried unsuccessfully to deflect the mob, led by certain 
militiamen, but, threatened by muskets and bayonets, McLane and his 
companion were forced to retreat and for a time were caught between 
fire from the house and from the mob in the street. After the city 
militia and President Joseph Reed arrived, the attackers dispersed, and, 
though two weeks of uncertainty followed, Wilson left the city, and by 
March, 1780, tempers had cooled to a passage of a general pardon. A 
description of “The Attack on Fort Wilson,” by C. Page Smith, was 
published in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
(Vol. LXXVIII, pp. 177-88). An interesting post-war relationship of 
McLane and Morris was their trading venture together on the Delaware 
River. 


> 


“Everybody was suspicious of everybody else,’’ wrote Moreau de St. 
Méry, a French scholar in Philadelphia and a friend of President John 
Adams, when he described the American political climate which existed 
at the time of the passage of the Alien Friends Act in 1798. The law, 
effective for two years after June, 1798, made foreigners in the United 
States liable to arbitrary arrest and deportation by presidential decree 
and without a public hearing, in time of peace or war. Moreau, a former 
member of the French assembly who had fled from the Reign of Terror, 
had established a bookstore in Philadelphia in 1794 and kept a journal 
of his life in America, which is indispensable for an understanding of 
life in the Middle States in the Nineties. However, the friendship 
between the president and Moreau did not prevent Adams from placing 
his name on the list of those Frenchmen to be deported under the act. 

Before the bill became a law, the ship “ Benjamin Franklin” sailed 
with many Frenchmen, including Victor Marie duPont, the newly 
appointed consul general of the French Republic to the United States, 
in order to escape the legal penalties of remaining in the country. 

In July, the American minister to England, Rufus King, wrote to 
the Secretary of State, Timothy Pickering, that Pierre Samuel duPont 
de Nemours and a delegation of French philosophers from the National 
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Institute had received permission from the Directory to go to the United 
States to improve the sciences. President Adams was unwilling to grant 
permission of entry to them on the ground that “ We have had too many 
French philosophers already,” and he feared that “learned academies, 
not under the immediate . . . control of government, have disorganized 
the world, and are incompatible with social order.” DuPont’s interna- 
tional prestige did not protect him from the law, and Adams signed a 
blank warrant for his arrest ‘if he is to be found.” However, duPont 
did not enter the country until after the expiration of the act, and, 
despite Pickering’s proposals for its vigorous enforcement, it was a dead 
letter from its enactment since almost all subject to its provisions fled 
the country. When Adams was asked what was the charge against 
Moreau, he answered, waspishly, “ Nothing in particular, but he’s too 
French.” A history of “The Enforcement of the Alien Friends Act of 
1798,” by James Morton Smith, was published in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review (Vol. XLI, pp. 85-104). 


John Dickinson was searching in the 1790’s for a literary vehicle 
which would express his convictions regarding the close relationship 
between religion and freedom, or his “ Principles of Civil Society,” and 
as he had written a song for American freedom in the days of the 
American Revolution, so he wrote an ode in honor of the French. An 
article by Dr. William G. Soler, describing the composition of “ Dickin- 
son’s ‘Ode, on the French Revolution,’” was published in American 
Literature (Vol. XXV, pp. 287-92) , and his account of another variation 
of the same poem appears in this issue of Delaware History. The ode 
was appended to the pamphlet, “A Caution,” which Dr. Soler has 
earlier identified as another work by Dickinson but previously not 
attributed to him, and the former has since presented further corro- 
borative evidence of Dickinson’s authorship of the pamphlet in “ A Note 
on John Dickinson’s Pamphlet ‘A Caution,’”’ which was published in 
January, 1955, in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
(Vol. LXXIX, pp. 100-1). 


From his shop on the east side of Shipley Street, between Fifth and 
Sixth streets, in Wilmington, Ralph Greenwood advertised in the 
Wilmington Directory in 1846 that he was a “ House, Sign and Orna- 
mental Painter.” He offered to his patrons the elegance of imitation 
wood or marble, and for those political and social occasions when 
banners and transparencies were in demand, his orders would be “ neatly 
executed.” The transparency was a painting technique, popular in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, to add life and color to illustrations 
or designs, which were usually large and were lit from behind to intensify 
the impression on the spectator, especially at night. Greenwood offered 
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also glazing, paperhanging, and both plain and ornamental wall painting, 
all of which were “attended to with punctuality and despatch, and on 
the most reasonable terms.” He does not specify his prices, but Bass 
Otis, the first lithographer of America, who in 1849 had a shop on King 
Street above Seventh, advertised that he would “ execute... ornamental 
painting of every description . . . Prices from $2 to upwards of $100.” 
The largest amount of documentary evidence of other architectural 
painting, also in the form of advertisements, is to be found in the news- 
papers of the Middle States, concludes Nina F. Little in an article by her 
and Marshall B. Davidson, ‘‘ American Decorative Wall Painting, 1700- 
1850,” in the Winter, 1953, issue of the American Heritage (pp. 32-41). 


“Who Were the Southern Whigs?” queries Charles Grier Sellers, Jr., 
in the American Historical Review (Vol. LIX, pp. 335-46) , and with his 
answer attacks a key political myth of American history: that the South 
was a section unified as early as the 1820’s in devotion to states-rights’ 
doctrines and hostile to the nationalistic, antislavery, and capitalistic 
North. Instead, the ante-bellum South had a vigorous two-party system 
until the late 1840’s, with an active Whig party in slight ascendancy. 
The party in the South did not begin as, and did not become, a states- 
rights’ party, neither was it consciously nationalistic. It was built around 
a nucleus of National Republicans and states-rights’ supporters, who did 
not remain long in the party, but it drew most of its strength from Demo- 
crats with business interests who deserted Jackson on the bank issue. 
Except for Calhoun and his little band, politicians in that area were 
fighting over the same questions as in the North, banking and finance. 
The staple producers were closely identified with the urban commercial 
groups, which were primarily Whig in sympathy. In fact, this commercial 
bias of the Whig party did much to encourage industrial development of 
the South after the war when former Whigs provided the leadership for 
the Conservative-Democratic parties which redeemed the South. This 
tendency was not limited to the deep South, however, but was also 
present in the border states. In Delaware, for example, Henry Eckel, 
an editor of the Delaware Gazette and a Whig before the Civil War, 
became a Conservative Democrat after the peace. 


After the first appearance of the American Mercury, December 22, 
1719, its printer, Andrew Bradford, maintained for ten years the sole 
press in the colony of William Penn. He was, in addition, the publisher 
of the first magazine in the British colonies and the first newspaper 
south of Boston, and in 1728 he published the collected laws of the 
province of Pennsylvania. A short biography, by Walter L. Ferree, 
entitled “ Andrew Bradford: A Pioneer Printer of Pennsylvania,” was 
published in the July, 1954, issue of Pennsylvania History (Vol. XXI, 
pp. 214-27). 
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William Cochran, a schoolmaster who landed at New Castle, Dela- 
ware, in November, 1783, taught subsequently in the Grammar School 
of Philadelphia, where he whipped refractory boys into obedience, and 
became professor of Latin and Greek at Columbia College, New York, 
where he was noted for his gentlemanly urbanity in his treatment of 
students. The social and political unrest in the period of the Con- 
federation persuaded him to migrate to Nova Scotia, where he took holy 
orders from Charles Inglis, who had been S. P.G. missionary in Dover 
and the first colonial bishop of the English church and was then the 
Bishop of Nova Scotia. Inglis had previously founded an academy in 
Windsor, later King’s College, of which Cochran became president. The 
autobiography of Cochran has been edited by Milton Halsey Thomas 
and published in the New York Historical Society Quarterly (Vol. 
XXXVIII, pp. 55-83). 


“Tm going to build a monument 100 miles high, and lay it down on 
the ground,” was the melodramatic presentation by Thomas Coleman 
duPont of his idea of the $5,000,000 highway which he later gave to 
the state of Delaware. He is one of two Delawareans who form a part 
of A Dozen Captains of American Industry, by Walter Wilson Jennings, 
published in 1954 by the Vantage Press, New York (229 pp.). DuPont's 
meteoric rise began from miner and muledriver in Central City, Ken- 
tucky, where his father, Antoine duPont, himself the youngest son of 
Alfred Victor duPont, had sent T. Coleman to study coal mining after 
he was graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1884. As a superintendent of mines, he “ realized that men well-housed 
and well-fed would dig more coal.” He founded the Central Coal & 
Iron Company and later became general manager of the Moxham and 
Johnson Steel Company in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, but left each and 
began to establish and promote street railways throughout the country. 
At the age of thirty-seven, he resolved to retire to Wilmington, but 
upon the invitation of his cousin Alfred duPont, he became president 
of the DuPont Company, and, with his cousins Alfred and Pierre duPont, 
he reorganized it. While he was president, the DuPont interests greatly 
expanded, became highly profitable, and developed chemical manufac- 
tures in industrial alcohol, cellulose, ammonia, and synthetic products. 
After a time, T. Coleman duPont turned to investment in real estate and 
sold his company stock to Pierre duPont and the latter’s associates. He 
was the owner of the Equitable Building in New York, supposed to be 
the largest building in the world at the time of its construction; he 
bought or built hotels in New York, Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, 
and Florida; and he built the DuPont Hotel and DuPont Office Building 
in Wilmington. By means of the Morris Plan, of which he was president, 
small borrowers were enabled to secure needed loans. A Republican 
party leader in Delaware, he was a candidate for the presidential nomina- 
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tion in 1916 and an appointee in 1921 to a seat in the U.S. Senate, to 
which he was elected in 1924, but he later resigned because of ill 
health. Mr. Jennings describes his personality as bluff and hearty, with 
tastes for building, speed, entertainment, and the harmless practical 
joke. When he planned the two-lane highway from Wilmington to 
Selbyville, he organized a department for its care, which he also relin- 
quished to the state at the time of his gift. 

Of the dozen American captains of industry, considered by Mr. 
Jennings, the second who has connections with Delaware is William 
Gregg, an industrial leader of the Old South, whose father, with the same 
name, served in the Revolution in the defense of Charleston. The senior 
William Gregg was taken prisoner by the British, but escaped, fled into 
a swamp, and returned to Delaware, his former home. He married 
Elizabeth Webb, a member of a Philadelphia Quaker family, and moved 
to South Carolina. 
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Pennsylvania Town and Country-man’s 
Almanack 


Alrichs, Jacob, 30, 45, 49 

Alrichs, Peter, 40, 337 

American colonies; see Middle colonies 
American Mercury, 346 


American Ornithology, by Alexander Wil- 
son, 68 


American Philosophical Society, 48, 201n 
American Quarterly Review, 272 


American Revolutionary War; see Revolu- 
tion, American 


American Weekly Mercury (Philadel- 
phia) , 55n 

“Amiasland”; see Ridley Township, 
Chester Co., Pa. 

Anderson, Mr., 130 

Anderson, Enoch (Capt.), 12 

Anderson, Hendrick, 244n 

Anderson (Andersson) , Thore, 56 

Andrews, Robert, 286 

Andries, Mannis, 31 

Andriesen, Jan, 25n, 49 

Andrison, Johan, 43 

Andros, Edmund (Sir), 72 


Anglican Church: Disestablishment of, 262 


Annals of Philadelphia, by Samuel 
Hazard, 44n, 46-52 passim, 272 


Annapolis Convention (1786), 288, 333 
Anthony Benezet’s School for Girls, 192 


Anti-Federalists; see Democratic- Republi- 
can Party 


Appoquinimink: health, 18th century, 70 


Archaeological Society of Delaware: ex- 
cavations, 69; see also Bulletin of the 
Archaeological Society of Delaware 


Archaeology: Delaware, 70; Indians on 
the Brandywine, 73; see also Archaeo- 
logical Society of Delaware; Restorations 


Archard; see Archer 
Archer, Gertrude (Mrs. John), 307, 309, 
310 


Archer, Jacob, 310 
Archer (Arian), John, 307, 309, 310 
Archied; see Archer 


Architecture: log house, 73; see also His- 
toric houses 


Arian, Arion, Arkie; see Archer 
Artists; see Painters 

Atlantic Insurance Company, 275, 276 
Atowesen (Indian), 28 


“The Attempt to Extend British Customs 
Controls Over Intercolonial Commerce 
by Land,” by O. M. Dickerson in South 
Atlantic Quarterly, 7n 


Attic Club, 166 
Aurora (Philadelphia) , 179, 181-83, 184 
Awijkapoon (Indian), 28 


Bailey, Joel, 302 

Ball, Lt., 10 

Ball, John, 1487 

Ball, Lewis Heisler, 1487 

Ball, Mary, 148n 

Ball, William (d. 1747), 148n 


Baltimore, As Seen by Visitors, 1783-1860, 
by Ralph Semmes, 168-69 


“Bangor” (ship), 253 
Bank of Delaware, 273, 276, 287 
Bank of North America, 190 


Banks; see Bank of Delaware; Bank of 
North America; Girard, Stephen: bank; 
Land bank notes; U. S. Banks 
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Banning, John, 117, 126 

Bannister family, 80 

Baptists, 261-62 

Barcas, James, 21, 22 

Barcas, Stephen, 21, 22 

Barclay, Thomas, 105, 109, 111 
Barrentsen, Jan, 26, 34, 37, 38, 40, 50, 51 
Bartlesson, John, 57n 

Bartram, John, 173 


Bassett, Richard: 3, 12, 93, 97, 98, 101, 
131-33, 137, 180, 183, 184; portrait opp. 
3; see also Black ‘ Monday ’ Insurrection, 
Dover 


Bassett’s Insurrection; see Black ‘ Monday ’ 
Insurrection, Dover 


Bates, Mrs. Daniel Moore, 336 
Bates, George Handy, 336 
Battell, French (Major), 117-18 


Battles; see Bunker Hill, Battle of; Long 
Island, Battle of; Plattsburg, Battle of; 
Yorktown, Battle of 


Bayard, Andrew, 185 
Bayard, Ann (Mrs. James Ashton), 177, 
183 


Bayard, Caroline, 177 

Bayard, James A., 159 

Bayard, James A. (Elder) , 279, 281 
Bayard, James A. (Younger), 279n 
Bayard, James Ashton, 177-86 
Bayard, N., 41 

Bayliff, William H., 166 

Bayly, John (d. 1805), 76 
Beauchamp, Mr., 130 

Bedford, Gunning, 190 

Beeson, I. R. M. (Rev.), 165 
Bellas, Henry H., 271n 

Bell’s Tavern, Dover, 12 

Benezet, John, 109 

“Benjamin Franklin” (ship), 344 
Bennett, Caleb Prew (1758-1836) , 282-83 
Berry, Elisabeth, 152, 153, 154 
Bertilsson, Sara (Mrs. Zacharias), 149n 
Bertilson, Zacharias, 149n 

Besk, H. A. (Capt.) , 47 

Bettle, William (b. 1699), 80 
Biddle, Owen, 339 


Biddle, Thomas, 273, 274n, 275, 276 
Bilious fever; see ‘Typhoid fever 


The Biographical History of Dionysius, 
Tyrant of Delaware, by James Tilton, 
9n, 12n 


Biork, Eric, 54n, 147n, 148n, 322n 


Bird, Thomas, 147n 

Bish, Joan, 39 

Black ‘ Monday’ insurrection, Dover: 4n, 
12-14, 17, 24; Rodney, Thomas, account 
of, 131-33; see also Bassett, Richard 


Blackston (widow), 19, 135 

Block (Blocq), Hans, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 45, 50, 51 

Blommaert, Samuel, 46n 

Bloyce family, 80 

Bluett, Thomas, 70-71 

Boats; see Ships 

Bock, Peter, 29, 30 

Bohemia Manor, Md., 156, 183 

Bond, Thomas, 204n , 

Bonsal, Isaac, 173 

Bonsal, Vincent, 173, 252 

“Book of the Proceedings and ‘Trans- 
actions of the Committee of Correspond- 
ence for Kent County ... ,” 3-24 passim, 
92-119 

Booksellers: Delaware, 173 

Boon’s Island, 247n 

Borden, Morton, 177-86 

Boston: relief of the poor (Kent Co., 
Del) , 3, 5, 94, 101-4, 107-8, 1215” (New 
Castle Co., Del.) , 95, 341; (Sussex Co., 
Del.) , 101, 341; see also Boston Relief 
Committee, New Castle Co., Del.; Com- 
mittee of Donations of the Town of 
Boston 


Boston Port Act of 1774, 3, 92-93, 94-95, 
100, 102, 341 


Boston Relief Committee, New Castle Co., 
Del., 270 


Boudon, David, 76 

Boundaries; see Delaware; Maryland; 
Mason-Dixon Line; New Jersey; New 
York; Penn vs Baltimore; Pennsylvania 

Boyer, Alexander, 49 

Boyer, James, 137 

Brackin, Isaac, Jr., 54n 

Brackin, Isaac, Sr., 54n 


Brackin, Rachel (Stalcop) (Mrs. Isaac, 
Sr.) , 54n 


Bradford, Andrew, 346 

Bradley, James, 300 

“ Brandywine” (ship), 253 

Braun; see Brown 

ae (Breiant) , Antony, 26, 34, 36, 37, 


Bridenbaugh, Carl, 257-58 
Bridges; see Christiana River Bridge (Wil- 


mington) ;, Schuylkill Bridge (Phila: 
delphia) 
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Brief History, by Noah Webster, 70 


Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Centu- 
ry, by Samuel Miller, 75-76 


Brincklé, Gertrude, 335-36 
Brinckle, John, 17-18, 22 

Bristol, Roger P., 74 

British East India Company, 269 
Broadsides, 74, 253 

Broen, Thomas, 48 

Bronner, Edwin B., 72 


Brown (Braun), Maria (Peterson) (Mrs. 
Robert), 09; 161), 63, 65; 67;, 147,, 151; 
E525 154, V55, 157, 238, 240, 241, 243, 
247, 245.-200, 201, S11, 3125°313,- 314; 
SID OtG yates o19, sal, 324 


Brown (Braun), Robert, 238n 

Brunberg, Brunburg; see Brynberg 

Bryan, Alexander, 302, 304 

Brynberg (Brunberg), Christian (Chri- 
stiern) , 55n, 58, 59, 61, 64, 66, 146, 150, 
Poe aloo, Loin 200. 240; 245, 244, 245, 
Zr 200, moll ote, S14, 0olo, 316, 317, 
BLO Oe Unt mOD sm OD 4s O20, oC0, 
527, 329, 330; 331 

Brynberg (Brunberg), Maria (Peterson) 
(Mrs. Christian, Christiern), 55n, 59, 
GignGt 200.0146, 14928950 56152,45550 157, 
DOr rae dye 244545, 248-— 250, 311; 
BIZ le, slo eelOe SIi7y 3189 319, «320, 
S21 23, 3204 32 Ig 529, 350 

Brynberg (Brunberg), Matthias, 55n 

Brynberg, Peter, 243n 

Bryor, John, 137 

Buchanan, James, 79 

Buck, C. Douglass, 335 

Bullen, John, 127 


Bulletin of the Archaeological Society of 
Delaware, 50 


Bunker Hill, Battle of, 119 

Burge, Sally, 204n 

Burleigh, Mr., 81 

Burr, Horace, 145n 

Burrows, Arrana (Cheney) (Mrs. Elisha) , 
21 


Burrows, Elisha, 21 
Burrows, William, 21-22 
Burton, Benjamin, 101 


Business: money, interest on, 276-77; see 
also Economic conditions; Land bank 
notes 


Butterfield, L. H., 73-74 
Byrnes, Daniel, 341 
Byrns (tax collector) , 115-16 


Cabinetmakers; see Hanson, Timothy 
Cadwalader, John, 109 .—— ~~ 


Calendar of Historical Manuscripts, by 
E. B. O'Callaghan, 44, 46-52 passim 


Calhoun, John C., 162 


Camden, Del., 1987; see also Mifflin, 
Daniel (1754-1812) 


Camp fever, 228n 
Campbell, James (Capt.), 260 


Campbell, Mary (Talley) (Mrs. Peter), 
He Pa de) 


Canals; see Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal; Pennsylvania and Delaware 
Canal 


Canby, William J., 74 
Canby family, 173 

Cann, John, 148n 

Cantwell, Richard, 95 
Cantwell’s Bridge, 124 
Canty, John B., 74 

Carman, John, 338, 339 
“Carolina Hall” (ship) , 253 
Carpenter, Joshua, 228 
Carpenters’ Company, 193 


Carpenter’s Mansion, Philadelphia, 227n, 
228n 


Carr, John (Capt.) , 37, 38?, 40 

Cartoons, political, 74 

Casson, John, 118 

Caupany, Caupeny, Caupony; see Peterson 

A Caution; or Reflections on the Present 
Contest Between France and Great-Bri- 
tain; see Dickinson, John (1732-1808) 

Cecil Co. Company of Foot, 55n 

Census: Delaware, 167 

Chandler, Dr., 139 

Chapel of St. George, 70 


Charcoal, 87, 88; see also Iron industry 
and manufacture 


Cheney Clow’s Rebellion, by Joseph 
Brown Turner, 19n, 22 


Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, 76, 168, 
190, 253, 262, 273, 275; maps, 81 


Chesapeake Bay: blockade of, 89; mari- 
time history, 338-39; society of, 257-59 

Chester Parish, Kent Co., Md., 137 

Chestnut Hill, New Castle Co., 86 

Chew, John, 9 

China: politics, 278, 280-81; trade, 268-69 

China Clow; see Clow, Cheney 

Cholera, 222 

Choqweke (Indian), 28 

Christiana Ferry, 234, 235, 236 
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Christiana River Bridge (Wilmington) , 
278 

Christiana, Del., 79 

Christie, John W. (Rev.), 160, 334, 335 

Christiern (Negro), 65, 66, 67, 145, 146, 
148, 150, 152, 155, 156, 157, 238, 240 

Christina Creek, 234 

Church and state, separation of, 262 

Churches and congregations; see Anglican 
Church; Baptists; Chapel of St. George; 
Chester Parish, Kent Co., Md.; Clergy- 
men; Congregation of St. Anne’s; 
Friends, Society of; Gloria Dei Church 
(Wicaco) ; Head of Christiana Church, 
Newark; Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) 
Church; Immanuel Church (New 
Castle) ; Methodists; Mispillion, Church 
of; Missionaries; New Church (Sweden- 
borgian) ; Presbyterian Church, Dover 
and Duck Creek; Presbyterians; St. 
James Church, Newport; St. Paul’s 
Church, Chester, Pa.; St. Paul’s Church, 
Kent Co.; St. Paul’s Church, Queen 
Anne’s Co., Md.; Second Presbyterian 
Church, Wilmington 

Churchman, John, 172 

Ciconicins (Indian tribe), 28 

Cincinnati, Society of; see Delaware State 
Society of the Cincinnati; Pennsylvania 
State Society of the Cincinnati 

Civil war, fear of (1833) , 285 

Claason, Barbara (Thomas) (Mrs. Leen- 
dert) , 31 

Claason, Leendert, 31 

Clark, Mr., 130 

Clark, David, 127 

Clarke ss) ODIs) dome sel men iO lan OO 
131-33, 137 

Classon; see Clawson 

Clawson (Classon) , Peter, 59, 65, 144, 148, 
1515-153) 156234, 238) 241, 243, 7245, 
ZR 249, 200 m2OL ola wOLOmacO oot 

Clawson (Classon), Walborg (Barbara, 
Barbro) (Ostersson) (Mrs. Peter), 59, 
65, 144, 151, 153, 156, 238, 241, 243, 
245, 247, 249, 250, 251, 314, 315, 316, 318, 
320, 321, 324, 325, 327, 329?, 330, 331 

Clay’s Compromise ‘Tariff, 284n 

Clayton, Mr., 150 

Clayton, John M., 82, 89 

Clementson, Brita (Mrs. Jacob), 251n 

Clementson, Clement, 25ln 

Clementson, Henry, 251n 

Clementson, Jacob, 251n 

Clementson, John, 25ln 

Clemson, James, 162 


Clemson, James (d. 1730), 162 

Clemson, John, 162 

Clemson, Thomas, 161-62, 163 

Clemson, Thomas Green, 162 

Clemson College, 162 

Cleneay (Clenny), Maria (Mrs. Wiljam, 
William) , 53, 59, 62, 65, 144, 147, 150, 
152, 156, 238, 241, 242, 249, 327 

Cleneay (Clenni, Clenny) , William (Wil- 
jam) , 53, 59, 62, 65, 144, 147, 150, 152, 
156, 238, 241, 242, 245n, 249, 313n, 323, 
326, 327 

Clenni, Clenny; see Cleneay 

Clergymen; see Acrelius, Israel; Alison, 
Francis; Beeson, I. R. M. (Rev.) ; Bidrk, 
Eric; Christie, John W. (Rev.); 
Churches and congregations; Currie, 
Daniel (Rev.); Dylander, Johan; Ene- 
berg, John (Johan); Falk, Gabriel; 
Girelius, Laurence (Rev.); Hesselius, 
Andreas; Hesselius, Samuel; Lidenius, 
Abraham; Lidman, Jonas; Miller, John 
(Rev.); Ross, George (Rev.); Thorne, 
Sydenham (Rev.); Willson, Matthew 
(Rev.) 

The Cliffs, Philadelphia, 21In 

Cloud, Robert, 238n 

Cloud, William, 143 

Clow, Cheney (d. 1787) , 18-21, 22, 134-35; 
see also Clow’s Rebellion 

Clowes, John, 23-24, 99, 101 

Clow’s Rebellion, 18-21, 24, 134-35; see 
also Clow, Cheney 

Clymer, George, 105, 109 

Cochran, William, 347 

Cock, Amy (Emy) (Vanderculen) (Mrs. 
Wiljam, William), 250 a 

Cock (Kock), Anders (Andrisci, Andri- 
shi) , 64, 152, 153, 157, 240, 243, 245, 249, 
250, 312 

Cock, Andre, 247n 


Cock, Elizabeth (Swanson) (Mrs. Peter) , 
248n 


Cock, Margaret (Swanson) (Mrs. Valen- 
tine) , 247n 


Cock (Kock), Sara (Mrs. Anders, Andri- 
sci, Andrishi), 64, 152, 153, 157, 240, 
241, 243, 245, 249, 312, 314 


Cock, Valentine Ernest, 247n, 317n 
Cock, William (Wiljam) , 250n 
Cock family, 248n 

Cole, Edward, 127 

Coleman, Ann, 79 


Célen; see Von Culin 
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Colesberry (Colsberg), Elizabeth (Betti) 
(Gess, Guest) (Mrs. Hendrich), 324, 
325, 327, 328 


Colesberry (Colsberg), Henry (Hend- 
rich) , 244n, 324, 325, 327, 328 

Colesberry (Colsberg), Swen, 244n 

College of New Jersey, 73-74 

College of Philadelphia, 201n, 208n, 218n 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, 201n 

Colleges and universities; see Clemson 
College; College of New Jersey; College 
of Philadelphia; College of Physicians 
and Surgeons; Dickinson College; 
Schools; University of Delaware; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Washington 
College 

Collins, John (Capt.), 88 

Collins, John (Gov.), 88 

Collins, Theophilus, 88 

Collins, Thomas, 93, 101, 104, 107 

Colonel Chamber’s Regiment (British), 
18, 136 

Colonies, American; see Middle colonies 

Coisberg; see Colesberry 

Colve, Anthony, 40, 41 

Comegys, John, 127 

Comegys, Joseph P., 82 

Comegys, Margaret Ann (Douglas) (Mrs. 
Joseph) (1816-1888), 82 

“Com. du Pont” (ship), 253 

Commerce: Annapolis Convention (1786) , 
288; see also China; Commission mer- 
chants; Customs; Tariffs; Trade 

Commission merchants, 271 

Commissioners for enquiring into the 
Losses and Services of the American 
Loyalists, 14, 138 

Commissioners of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, 300; minutes of, 301 

Committee of Donations of the Town of 
Boston, 102-3 

Committees of Correspondence: Boston, 
102; Kent Co., Del., 3, 5, 8, 92-119; 
New Castle Co., Del., 3, 94-96, 98, 99, 
102; Philadelphia, 5, 104-11, 121; Sussex 
Co., Del., 97-101, 102 

Committees of Inspection and Observa- 


tion: Kent Co., Del., 11, 103, 114, 117, 
119, 121, 122-24, 129-30, 131 


Committees of Public Safety, 256 


“Communicant Records, Holy Trinity 
(Old Swedes) Church,” by C. B. and 
R. L. Springer, 53-67, 140-58, 233-51, 
807-32 


Concord, Sussex Co., Del., 88 


Congregation of St. Anne’s, 70 

Congress of Deputies (proposed), 3, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 97-98, 99, 100, 101 

Congresses; see Congress of Deputies (pro- 


posed) ; Continental Congress; Stamp 
Act Congress (1765) 

Conner, Abraham, 22 

Constantine, Augustine, 59, 62, 65, 67, 
146, 151, 153, 154, 156, 158, 239, 240, 
242, 243, 245, 246, 247, 249, 251, 311, 
312, 314, 317, 319 

Constantine, Conrad (Conratt), 59, 62, 
65, 67, 146, 152, 153, 154, 156, 158, 237, 
239, 240, 242, 243-44, 245, 246, 247, 249, 
250, 251, 311, 312, 313, 314, 315, 316 


Constantine, Kerstin (Mrs. Conrad), 59, 
61 


Constitutions; see Conventions, constitu- 
tional; Delaware; U. S. Articles of Con- 
federation; U. S. Constitution 


Continental Congress, 3, 10, 14, 17, 133, 
134; recommendations and resolutions, 
8, 11, 103, 118, 128, 131, 132; criticism 
OL PLO 1294030 

Conventions, constitutional: Delaware, 16, 
286, 270; U. S. (1787), 288, 290-91; see 
also Annapolis Convention (1786) ; 
Delaware; U. S. Constitution 


Cooch, Thomas, 95 

Cope, Gilbert, 57n, 325n 

Cope, Thomas D., 303, 305n 

Cope family, 173 

Copley (painter) , 76 

Coppersmiths; see Minzey, Thomas 

Corbit, Elizabeth (Offley) (Mrs. Daniel 
I) , 206n 

Corbit, Daniel, 125 

Corbit, Daniel I, 206n 

Corbit, Dr. James (d. 1846), 189 

Corbit, Mary, 124-26 

Corbit, Sally (Fisher) (Mrs. William) 
(1758-1789): biography, 188-89; corre- 
spondence, 187-232 

Corbit, William, 188-89 

Corbit, William Fisher (1789-1827), 189, 
196n 

Corbit Library, Odessa, Del., 189 

Cornelison, Laers, 43, 52 

Cornelius, Annika (Justis) Derickson 
(Mrs. Carl) , 326n, 327, 329? 

Cornelius, Stephan, 53, 59, 60, 64, 66, 146, 
149, 150, 241 

Cornelius, Wiljaminke (Mrs. Stephan), 
53, 59, 60, 64, 66, 146, 149, 150, 241, 312 

Cost of living: Philadephia (1830's) , 274- 
75 
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Coudrett, Mark, 127 

Courts: Horekil Co., Pa. (1681), 72; 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 77; 
Philadephia (1695), 72 

Covington’s Old Fields, 19 

Cowgill, Clayton, 125 

Cowgill, Daniel, 227n, 228n 

Cowgill, John, 8, 123-26 

Cox, Hannah (Smith) (Mrs. John) (b. 
1/53)q2200 

Cox, John, 109, 111, 217n 

Cox; see also Cock 

Coxe, Daniel, 275n 

Crabbe, Jacob, 49 


Craftsmen: Delaware, checklist of, 163; 
see also Cabinetmakers; Coppersmiths; 
Pewterers; Printers; Silversmiths; Tan- 
ners and tanneries; Weavers; Wood- 
carvers 


Craige, James, 127 

Crane Hook, 244n 

Crapper, Levin, 99, 101 

Crawford, Thomas, 70 

Crocttet, John, 127 

Cropper, Zadock, 93 

Cross Roads, Kent Co., 12 

Croton Water Works, New York, 90 
Culen; see Von Culin 


Currency: colonial, 71-72, 343-44; con- 
tinental, 8-9, 71-72, 123-26, 190-91; see 
also Land bank notes 


Currie, Daniel (Rev.), 18, 24, 127, 137-39 
Curtis, Jehu, 234 

Cushing, Thomas, 107 

Customs: colonial, 7 

Cutler, Manasseh, 178 


Dahl, Anders, 56 

Dahlgren (French consul), 77 

Danby, J. Kenneth, 335 

Danville and Pottsville Railroad, 274n 
David, John, 69 

David; see also Davis 

Davidson, Philip, 341-42 

Davis, John, 246n 

Davis, John (d. ca. 1702/3), 141 

sry Margaret (Johnson) (Mrs. John), 


Davis, Thomas, 315, 316 

Dawes, Abijah (1748-1816) , 190, 218n 
Dawes, Edward, 218n 

Dawes, Mary, 218n 

Dawes, Rumford, 334 


Dawes, Sarah (Sally) (Fisher) (Mrs. 
Abijah) (1759-1789): biography, 189, 
190; correspondence, 187-232 

Dawson, John, 119, 127 

Declaration of Independence; see U. S. 
Declaration of Independence 

Deep Creek Iron Works, 87 

de Haes, Mrs. Roelof, 48 

de Hinst, Jacob, 48 

Delagrange, Arnoldus, 242n 

Delaware: Assembly, provincial, 3-4, 9, 15, 
93, 95, 96-98, 99, 100-101, 127-29, 129-30; 
boundaries, 253, 256; constitutions, 16, 
256, 262; Declaration of Rights, 262; 
description (1819), 77-78; General As- 
sembly, 16, 17, 69, 216n; health (17th 
century), 71; history, 16; maps, 80-81, 
167, 172; politics, 77, 177-86, 268, 270- 
87; president of, 256; publications, 70- 
82, 167-74, 256-62, 337-48; State colors 
and flag, 256; see also Census; Churches 
and congregations; Colleges and uni- 
versities; Committees of Correspond- 
ence; Committees of Inspection and 
Observation; Committees of Public 
Safety; Currency; Delaware Continental 
Line; Elections; Historic houses; Land; 
Mason-Dixon Line; Middle colonies; 
Newspapers; Political parties; Schools 

“Delaware” (ship), 253 

Delaware Bay, 189, 260-61 

Delaware Club; see Wilmington Club 

Delaware Continental Line, 78 

Delaware Courier (dummy sheet), 81-82 

Delaware Furnace and Forge, 89, 90, 91 

Delaware Gazetie, 346 

Delaware: A Guide to the First State, 19n, 
167 

Delaware House, Wilmington, 190 

The Delaware Loyalists, by Harold Han- 
cock, 3n 

Delaware Railroad, 89 

The Delaware Register, 19n 

Delaware River: maps, 81 

Delaware State Archives, 129n; see also 
Delaware State Museum 


Delaware State Museum: exhibits, 69; see 


also Delaware State Archives; John 
Dickinson Mansion 


Delaware State Society of the Cincinnati, 
78, 271n 


The Delawariad or a Second Part of the 
Wilmingtoniad being a Touch at the 
Times, 296n 


Democratic-Republican Party, 76-77, 294: 
Delaware, 277-78 
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Deportation, 344 

Derickson (Didricsson), Helena (Mrs. 
Zacharias) , 149 

Derickson, Jacob, 326n 

Derickson (Didricsson), Zacharias, 149n 

De Ringh, Matthew, 39, 44 

deValinger, Leon, Jr., 15n, 129n, 167, 
256-57, 335 

Dewitt, Peter, 40, 41, 52 

Dickerson, O. M., 7 

Dickinson, John (1732-1808) : 76, 137, 172, 
194n, 216n, 228n, 343; Articles of Con- 
federation, 290; Constitutional Conven- 
tion (1787) , 291-92; Declaration of Inde. 
pendence, opposition to, 290; education, 
289; Fabius letters, 258, 292-93, 295, 
296n, 333; Federal constitution, 288-93; 
French, attitude toward, 294-98; later 
life, 293; manuscripts of, 294n; mar- 
riage, 196n; orator, 289; public life, 289- 
90; slavery in Louisiana Purchase, 293; 
Stamp Act Congress (1765); writings, 
258, 289-90, 294-98, 333, 341, 345; see 
also Carpenter’s Mansion, Philadelphia; 
Fairhall, Philadelphia; John Dickinson 
Mansion, Delaware 

Dickinson, Mary (Polly) (Norris) (Mrs. 
John) (1740-1803), 194n, 196n, 199n, 
206n, 2167, 258 

Dickinson family, 69 

Dickinson College: Boyd Lee Spahr Lec- 
ture, 288n 

Didricsson; see Derickson 

Dillwyn, Susanna, 192 

Dircksen, Luke, 49 

Dirksen, Gisbert, 40 

Diseases; see Camp fever; Cholera; Dysen- 
tery; Malaria; Measles; Pleurisy; Smail- 
pox; Typhoid fever; Yellow fever; see 
also Epidemics 

Dixon, Jeremiah, 166, 299-306, 339; Jour- 
nal, 301-4; see also Mason-Dixon Line 

Documents Relating to the History of the 
Dutch and Swedish Settlements on the 
Delaware River, 44n, 46-52 passim 

Dominicus, Rynier, 49 

Douglass, James W., 79 

Dover Hundred, 23 

Dover Light Horse, 12, 131-33 

Downes’ Tavern, 7, 116 

Downey, W., 127 

Drama; see The Fair Penitent 

Duane, William, 77 

Duck Creek, 8 

Duck Creek Crossroads, 7 

Duffy, John, 70-71 


The Duke of York Record; see The Origi- 
nal Land Titles in Delaware 


Dunken, Brita (Erickson) , 57, 60, 62, 63, 
67, 150, 151 

Dunlap, A. R., 25-52, 243n 

du Pont, Alfred, 347 

du Pont, Alfred Victor, 347 

du Pont, Antoine, 347 

du Pont, Eleuthére, 77, 78 

du Pont, Eleuthére Irénée, 69, 286 

du Pont, Henry A., 75 

du Pont, Henry Francis, 160, 335 

du Pont, Pierre, 347 

du Pont, Pierre S., III, 335 

du Pont, Samuel Francis: memorabilia, 
253 

du Pont, Samuel Hallock, 304, 305 

du Pont, Thomas Coleman, 347 

du Pont, Victor, 69, 170 

du Pont, Victor Marie, 344 


du Pont de Nemours, Pierre Samuel, 78, 
344 


Du Pont Company; see E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. 


Du Pont Hotel, 347 

Du Pont Highway, 248, 347 

Du Pont Office Building, 347 

Du Simitiére, Pierre Eugene, 195n 
Duxon, Paulus, 32 

Dylander, Johan, 322n, 331 
Dysentery, 70 


Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia, 90 

“Eaton affair,” 280 

Eaton, John Henry (1790-1856) , 280 

Ebel, Pieter, 49 

Echelson, Mathys, 38 

Eckel, Henry, 346 

Eckhoff, Jan, 35, 49 

Eckman, Jeannette, 160, 167, 235n, 253 

Economic conditions; see Business; Cost 
of living, Philadelphia (1830's); Indi- 
ana, financial conditions (1840's) 

Elam, Emanuel, 200n 

Elections: (1808) , 76-77; Delaware (1776), 
16; (1777), 21; (1783), 24; (1802), 177- 
86; see also Politics 

Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation: 165, 
333-34 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., 170, 
333-35; archives, 334; “du Pont pow- 
der,” 69, 77; reorganization, 347 

Elliot, Brita (Bridget) Morton Peterson 
[Smith] (Mrs. Thomas) , 330 
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Elliot, Thomas, 330n 
Elrod, Johan Didrich, 64, 146 


Elrod, Maria Magdalena (Lerchenzeiler) 
(Mrs. Johan Didrich) , 58, 59, 64n 


Emigrés, French, 78 

Emlen, Anne (Reckless) (Mrs. George) , 
221n 

Emlen, George, 221n 

Emory, Boyce 127 

Empson, Charles, 235 

Empson, Mary (Jeanes) (Mrs. Charles) , 
251n 


Eneberg, John (Johan), 321, 322n, 324, 
325n, 326, 328, 329, 331 

Enloes, Abraham, 337 

Epidemics, 72, 211m, 212; see also Diseases 

Epidemics in Colonial America, by John 
Duffy, 70-71 

Erickson (Ericsson), Annika (Mrs. Eric) , 
63, 66, 152, 241, 244, 248, 249, 323, 325, 
MAD eh EVA) fallin oye 

Erickson, Barbara, 63n 

Erickson, Brita, 65-66 

Erickson (Ericsson) , Eric, 143, 152 

Erickson, John, 63n 

Erickson, Katherine, 637 

Erickson, Magdalena (Mrs. John), 63n 

Erickson (Ericsson), Mary, 152, 156 

Erickson (Ericsson), Matthias, 143n 

Ericsson; see Erickson 

Esanques (Indian) , 28 

Escheilsson, Bartle, 57n 

Eschelsen, Mattys, 45 

Eustason; see Ostersson 

Eustis, William, 184n 

Evans, John, 95, 162 

Evans, Oliver, 172-73, 334 

Evart, Jermias, 64, 146 

Ewing, John, 339, 340 

The Experience and Travels of Mr. Free- 


born Garrettson, by Freeborn Garrett- 
son, 20 


“Fabius” letters; see Dickinson, John 
(1732-1808) 


Fabricius, Jacobus, 38, 43, 51, 52 

Faden, William, 260 

Fagg, John (Sir), 248n 

The Fair Penitent, 214 

Fairchild, George H., 57n 

Fairhill, Philadelphia, 195n 

Fairman, Thomas, 55n 

Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 21ln, 217n 


Falk, Gabriel, 522n, 324, 326, 528 
Federal Ark (Dover), 131 


The Federalism of James A. Bayard, by 
Morton Borden, 177n 


Federalist Delaware 1775-1815, by John 
A. Munroe, 256-57 


Federalist Party, 76-77, 178, 294; Delaware, 
77, 177-86, 270-77 

Female Benevolent Society, 78-79 

Ferguson, E. James, 71 

Ferguson, Elizabeth (Graeme), 228n 

Ferguson, John, 252 

Fern Hook, 236, 242, 244n, 250 

Ferris, Benjamin, 164, 314n 

Field, Deborah (Williams) (Mrs. John), 
205n 

Field, John, 205n 

Field, John (Elder), 205n 

Field, Mary (Mrs. John, Elder), 205n 

Field, Nehemiah, 261 

Fifth Delaware Regiment, 23 


The Final Sale of the Rodney Papers 
- - 1919, 4, 11n, 128n 


Fire Hook; see Fern Hook 
Fish Point, New Castle Hundred, 317n 


Fish Point, Red Lion Creek, New Castle 
Co., 248n 


Fishbourne, Polly, 204n 
Fisher, Fenwick, 188, 194, 196n, 226, 229n 


Fisher, Hannah (Rodman) (Mrs. Samuel 
Rowland), 190 


Fisher, Jabez Maud (1750-1779) , 6, 111-13, 
121, 190, 191, 200n, 201n, 203, 2l1n 

Fisher, John, 180, 189, 2lin 

Fisher, Joshua (1707-1783) , 189, 190, 191, 


201n, 2lln, 213n, 260; see also Joshua 
Fisher and Sons 


Fisher, Joshua (1761-1791), 196n 

Bo Lavinia (Rodney) (Mrs. John), 
4 nr 

Fisher, Mary (Hollida Mrs. Fenwick 
188, 229” | Dak eet 

se Meirs (1748-1819), 190, 191, 201n, 

n 

Fisher, Samuel Rowland, 190, 191, 200n, 
2lln, 222n, 223n, 224n 

Fisher, Sarah (Logan) (Mrs. Thomas) , 
(1751-1796) , 190, 212n 

Fisher, Sarah (Redwood) (Mrs. Meirs) , 
190, 2017, 220n 


Fisher, Sarah (Rowland) (Mrs. Joshua), 
(1717-1772) , 189, 21ln 


Fisher, Thomas (1741-1810), 190, 191, 
212n, 213n 


Fisher, William Logan, 212n 

Flint Hill, Cecil Co., Md., 146n 

Flour; Philadelphia superfine, 259-60 

Force Act, 2842 

Forehead; see Forwood 

Forges, 85-91, 162 

Fort Delaware, 165 

Forwood, Maria (Stedham) (Mrs. Wil- 
liam) , 61, 62, 65 

Forwood (Forehead), William, 61n 

Foster, James, 141 

Foulke, Eleanor (Parker) 
205n 

Foulke, Dr. John (1757-1796) , 204n, 205n 

Foulke, Judah, 204n 

Foulke, Mary (Bringhurst) (Mrs. Judah) , 
204n 

Foundries (iron), 85-91 

Fountain Green, Mount Pleasant, 210 

Frank, William P., 305n 

“ Franklin” (ship), 272 

Franse, Hendrick, 39, 51 

Free Society of Traders, 55n 

Freedom of the press; see Press, freedom 
of 

“Freeman’s Oath,” 252 

French; see Emigrés, French 


Friends, Society of: disowning members, 
205n, 227n; dress, 229n; and dueling, 
202n; Hicksite Branch, 281n; and lot- 
teries, 202m; marriage, 227n; meetings, 
5, 125, 163, 188, 202n, 209n, 212n, 215n, 
223n, 224n, 228n, 230n, 251n; mission- 
aries, 221n; persecution, 123-26, 190-91, 
210n, 213, 222n; social life, 189; and 
theater, 193, 202n, 214n; war, attitude 
toward, 5, 124; see also Schools 


“Frolic” (ship), 253, 337 
Fury, Peter B., 127 


(Mrs. John), 


Gallatin, Albert, 178 

Galloway, Benjamin, 18, 22-23, 24, 135-36 

Game preserve, 304 

Garitzson; see Garretson 

Garretson (Garritzon), Anna (Mrs. Jo- 
han), 151, 152, 153, 154,-156,, 158, 238 

Garretson (Garitzson, Garrisson) , Annika 
(Mrs. Hindric, Sr.) , 150, 151, 153, 154, 
156, 158, 238, 240, 241, 242, 243, 245, 
247,249,312 

Garretson (Garitzson) , Elizabeth, 151, 152, 
153, 154, 156, 158;-238, 240, 242, 243, 
PE Ney PH eo ee) 

Garretson (Garritzon, Garritzson) , Eliza- 
beth (Mrs. Garrit) , 242; 245, 245, 247, 
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249, 311, 312, 313, 316, 317, 318, 319, 
S20 03213221324) 

Garretson, Elizabeth 
Paul) , 317n 


Garretson, Elizabeth Jurianson Cock (Mrs. 
John) , 247, 249, 250, 311, 312, 313, 317 


Garretson, Freeborn, 20 

Garretson (Garritzon), Garrit, 242, 243, 
245,227, 259; Slls SlQsnoloy MOLO;eOLe, 
‘318, 319, 320, 321, 322, 324, 325, 326, 327 

Garretson (Garrisson), Hindrich, 59, 62, 
65, 66-67, 146, 150 

Garretson (Garrisson) , Johan, 151 

Garretson, John, 317n 

Garretson (Garrisson), Kerstin Constan- 
tine (Mrs. Hindrich, younger) , 59, 62, 
65, 66-67, 146, 150, 152, 153, 154, 156 

Garretson, Paul, 317n 

Garrisson, Garritzon, 
Garretson 

Geens; see Jeanes 

Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, 325n 

Genealogy: Delaware, 70-80 

“General Whitney” (ship), 253 


Geographica Americae, by Peter Linde- 
strém, 243n 


George Logan of Philadelphia, by Fred- 
erick B. Tolles, 221n, 224n 

Gerritsen, John 49 

Ghent, Treaty of, 279n 

Giljamson, William, 44 

Gilpin, Lydia (Fisher) 
(1736-1807) , 189, 212n 

Gilpin, Thomas, 189-90, 191, 221” 

Gilpin Mills, Brandywine Creek, 189 

Gilpinton, Md.; see Millington, Md. 

Gidding; see Gooding 

Giésson, Gidstason; see Justis 

Girard, Stephen: bank, 279n 

Girelius, Laurence (Rev.), 237 

Gloria Dei Church (Wicaco): marriage 
records, 307 

Godyn, Samuell, 26, 27, 46 

Goforth, George, 127 

Golden Age of Homespun, by Jared Van 
Wagenen, Jr., 73 

Gooding (Gidding), Annika (Anna) 
(Erickson) Stalcop (Mrs. Johan, John), 
53, 98;, 59-61, 63,65, 67, 144, 148, 150, 
152, 153, 154, 157, 158, 233, 237 

Gooding (Gidding), Catharina, 
157, 158, 237, 240 

Gooding (Gidding) , Johan (John, 53, 58, 
59, 60, 61, 144, 153, 233 


(Harris) (Mrs. 


Garritzson; see 


(Mrs. Thomas) 


154-55, 
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Howell, Elisabeth, 242n 

Howell, Margareta (Marget) (Mrs. Wil- 
liam) , 241-42, 244, 248 

Howell, Patience, 242n 

Howell, Samuel, 197n 

Howell, William, 242n 

Hudden, Andries, 49 

Huddle, Joseph, 301 

Huijgen, Hendrick, 29, 30 

Hulk, Jan, 40 

Hummel, Charles F., 267-87 

Humphreys, James, 109-11 

Humphrey’s Ledger; see Pennsylvania 
Ledger 

“The Husbandman’s Year” (Delaware 
almanac) , 252; illustrations, 254-55 

Hutcheson, Francis, 261 

Hutcheson, Jonathan, 127 


Illustrations: “‘ The Husbandman’s Year,” 
254-55; “ Map of a Section of Wilming- 
ton by Benjamin Ferris,’ opp. 161; 
Latimeria, opp. 269; “ The Star Gazers,” 
306; see also Portraits 

Illustrators; see Painters 

Immanuel Church (New Castle), 69-70, 
Pala aga) 

Independence Square, Philadelphia, 90 

Indian Place-Names in Delaware, 25n 

Indiana: financial conditions (1840's), 
276n 

Indians: Brandywine area, 72-73; Dela- 
ware, 28; see also Ackseso; Aixtamin; 


Atowesen; Awijkapoon; Choqweke; Ci-. 


conicins; Esanques; Hannah, “ Red”; 
Kiapes; Mattahorn; Mehatehan; Mena- 
toch; Mitatsiment; Nehatehan; Notike; 
Oririchime; Oschoesien; Pemenacka: 
Quenieck; Queskakons; Sakmah; Sin- 
ques; Siskoakan 

Ingham, Samuel Delucenna (1779-1860) , 
280 

Inglis, Charles, 342, 347 

Inns and taverns; see Bell’s Tavern, 
Dover; Downes’ Tavern; Sign of the 
George Washington 

Ionia Farm, 133 

Iron Hill, New Castle Co., 86 


Iron industry and manufacture: colonial 
period, 85-86; Delaware, 85-9), 173-74, 
341; see also Deep Creek Iron Works; 
Forges; Iron ores; Iron plantations, 
Marlboro Iron Works 

Iron ores, 86 

Iron plantations, 86-87 


“Tvanhoe” (ship), 283 


Jackson, Andrew: criticism of, 278-85 
Jackson family, 80 

Jacobson, “ Henery,” 152n 

Jacquet (vice-director of New Amstel) , 70 
Jacquet; see also Jaquett 

Janes; see Jeanes 

Janke, Hans, 30 

Janse, Harme, 39 

Jansen, Arent, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41, 51 
Jansen, Carsten, 38 

Jansen, Hendrick, 40 

Jansen, Paulus, 50 

Jansen; see Johnson 


Jaquett, Ann (Dushane) (Mrs. Peter, of 
Swanwick) , 235, 236 


Jaquett, Anthony, 233-34, 244n, 314, 317, 
321 


Jaquett, Casparus, 61, 237 


Jaquett, Catharina (Gidding) (Mrs. An- 
thony) , 233-34, 247, 251, 514, 316, 319, 
321, 323, 328 

Jaquett, Cornelius, 236-37, 241, 245, 247, 
So saad ee PS Pass PA 


Jaquett (Jaquet), Jean Paul (1615/20— 
1685), 80 


Jaquett (Jacquett), Jean Paul, 234 

Jaquett, John, 236 

Jaquett, John (of New Castle Hundred), 
ay) 


Jaquett, John (of Swanwick) , 234, 235 
Jaquett, Joseph, 236 

Jaquett, Maria, 235 

Jaquett, Maria (d. 1720), 234 
Jaquett, Maria (Mrs. Peter, Sr.), 234 


Jaquett (Jaquet), Maria (de Carpentier) 
(Mrs. Jean Paul), 80 


Jaquett, Maria (Paulson) (Mrs. Cor- 
nelius) , 64, 236-37, 241, 245, 247, 314, 
SIS yo2l) 323 


Jaquett, Martha, 235 


Jaquett, Martha Danford (Mrs. Peter, 
Younger) , 235 


Jaquett, Paul, 234 
Jaquett, Peter, 235 
Jaquett, Peter (Jr. or of Swanwick) , 235- 


’ 


Jaquett, Peter (Major), 236 
Jaquett, Peter, Sr., 234-35, 236, 244n 
Jaquett, Peter (Younger), 235 
Jaquett, Thomas, 235 

Jaquett family, 233-37 

Jay Treaty: opposition to, 294 
Jeanes (Jeans), Brita, 251 
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Jeanes, Henry, 251n 

Jeanes (Janes, Jeans), John, 25ln 
Jeanes, Nathaniel, 251n 

Jeans; see Jeanes 


Jefferson, Thomas, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184; 
criticism of, 77, 272 

Jeffris, David, 103 

John Dickinson Mansion, Delaware: ex- 
cavation, 69; Friends of the Mansion,- 
68, 69; funds for, 69; pilgrimage to, 68- 
69; plundered, 23; speech given at dona- 
tion to the State of Delaware, 288n; see 
also Dickinson, John (1732-1808) ; Pub- 
lic Archives Commission 


John, Elizabeth (Clemson) (Mrs. Jacob), 
162 


John, Heath, 162 
John, Jacob, 162 


John Warner and Company, Wilmington, 
69 


John Witherspoon Comes tu America; A 
Documentary Account Based Largely on 
New Material, 74 


Johnson, Amandus, 26, 44 

Johnson, Ann, 140 

Johnson, Christianna, 141 

Johnson, Fop, 45 

Johnson, Gabriel, 141 

Johnson, John, 118 

Iohaees (Jansen), John (Jan), 140, 141- 
4 


Johnson, Peter (from Sand Hook) (d. ca. 
1729) , 140-41 

Jones, Griffith, 72 

Jones, Jacob (Capt.), 253, 337 

Jones (Jonsson), Margareta (Mrs. 
Shomas).9.59,.06,0148, Loz, 154, 239, 
244, 245, 248, 249, 320 

Jones, Owen, 204n 

Jones, Patty, 215n 

Jones, Sally (b. 1760), 204n 

Jones, Susanna (Evans), 204n 

Jones (Jonsson), Thomas, 59, 65, 141, 
148, 154, 326 

Jonsson; see Jones 

Joran; see Joran 

Joran (Jéransson), Elisabeth (Mrs. Chri- 
stiern) , 58, 62 

Jordan, James, 127 

Jordan’s Island, 19 


Jorne; see Joran 
Joseph Bancroft and Sons, Inc., 256 


Joshua Fisher and Sons, 114, 189, 200n; 
see also Fisher, Joshua (1707-1783) 
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Juriansen, Andries, 45 

Jurianson, Christian, 2477 

Jurianson, Sophia, 248n 

Justason; see Justis 

Justice; see Justis 

Justis (Gidstason, Gustafson), Anders 
(Andrew) , 58, 60, 61, 62, 66, 67, 146, 
150, 151, 153, 154, 158n, 240, 241, 246, 
DEST OlO O20 929, 9020, 0327, 

Justis, Andrew (Andriske), 60m, 156 

Justis, Anna (Morton) (Mrs. Justa) , 57n, 
60n, 156n, 330n 

Justis (Gustafson) , Brita (Peterson) (Mrs. 
Anders, Andrew) , 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 66, 
Gilt, 149) 1507-150, 1535054158, 
240, 24.1, 236, 248, oll? 5320: 3240526, 
327 

Justis (Gustafson), Brita (Stalcop) (Mrs. 
Jean, Johan, John) (d. 1736/7) , 56n, 58. 
59, 60n, 61, 62, 63, 65, 144, 149, 150, 
153) Ibs 209 2241, olla 

Justis (Gustafson), Brita (Walraven) 
(Mrs. Marten, Morton) , 57n, 58, 59, 61- 
66, 67, 145%, 146, 149, 152, 153, 154, 
Lbs Vargas nestO eat 242) 245-246. 
248,, 20} Fol 31259513; 315, 3165-318, 
SUS 20 sal moa amo 20, e D2 e O20, ROOT, 
Sol aoe 

Justis, Catharina (Robinson) Snecker 
(Mrs. Mans), 147n, 150, 153, 156 


Justis (Gustafson, Gustafsson, Justas) , 
Catharina (Walraven) (Mrs. Mans, 
Mouns) (d. 1754), 57, 61, 63, 66, 67, 146, 
1485 15015151555, 1555,058,2237,2240,-241, 
Dao PTO LAO ee eet Og 200, gL OLS, 
Si eslO oLO Nols role. SLO Bele oee, 
B29 0245 DIORA 1sH20, IL9y DOU, GOlRoOL 


Justis (Gustason) , Cathrina, 67, 326 


Justis, Christiana (Kerstin) (Colesbery) 
Walraven (Mrs. John), 63, 246, 249, 
Zo leo ola ol OMmes LO Si Ol o2NG 
D2ey Uk OL, DAMON Ns tOLo, 1020s OU) 


Justis (Gustafson, Justason), Gustaf 
(Giésta, Justa), 56n, 57n, 60n, 62, 66, 
LAO LOO Oley o, el 00 a 2oo mos Oy moa. 
ZEAE EDAD, Capea at eOUs Ole OLN ROL, 
SZ1GM SZ a OZ I OL t IL, 6 320, 928s, 
330n, 332 


Justis (Gustafscn), John (Jean, Johan), 
SO OS; ONO 03,509, 144° 1497 150; 
153, 154, 239, 241, 31 ls, 330n 


Justis (Justice) , Jonas, 309 


Justis (Gustafson, Justason) , Kerstin (Mrs. 
Gidsta, Gustaf, Justa), 62, 66, 149, 150, 
Wey, sista, UisYoy, Wakeh PAO ee ls a tay 
uipea tom aUO Ole, «310, 919, Sole o23, 
O24 oO2 
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Justice (Justice), Kerstin (Mrs. Mans) , 
317 


Justis (Gustafson, Gustafsson, Justas, 
Justice), Mans (Mouns) , 53, 61, 63, 66, 
67, 146, 148, 150, 151, 152, 155, 156, 158, 
237, 240, 241, 242, 243, 245, 247, 249, 250, 
312, 313, 314, 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 
320, 321, 322, 323, 324, 326, 327, 328, 
$29, 330, 331, 332 

Justis (Gustafson) , Marten (Morton) , 57n, 
58, 59, 61, 66, 67, 145n, 146, 149, 152, 
153, 154, 155, 157, 238, 240, 241, 242, 
245, 246, 248, 250, 311, 312, 313, 315, 
316, 318, 319, 320, 321, 322, 323, 324, 
326, 327, 328, 329, 331, 332 

Justis, Mary (Maria) (Walraven) (Mrs. 
Jonas) (b. 1726), 308, 310 


Justis, Sara (MAnsson) (Mrs. Andrew, 
Andriske) , 156 


Kalm, Peter, 71 

Keith, William (Sir), 162, 228n 

Kent Co., Del., 11, 14, 134; see also Loy- 
alists; Revolts and insurrections 


“Kentish disorder’; see Malaria 


Keppele, Catherine (Caldwell) (Mrs. 
Michael) (1774-1826) , 286n 

Keppele, Michael, 286 

Kiapes (Indian) , 30 

Killen, William, 23, 289 

Killen, William T., 3, 12, 137, 17, 93,°97, 
a 101, 104, 105, 107, 117, 119-20, 126, 
1 


King, Annicka (Mrs. Elias) , 329, 330, 331 
King, Elias, 329, 330, 331, 332 

King, Rufus, 344 

King’s Road, 5&8n 

Kingsess Creek Road, 247n 


Kirk, Alice (Elis) (Smith) Vandever (Mrs. 
Samuel) (d. 1732), 65n, 314 


Kirk, John (Jonathan), 66, 314 
Kirk, Maria (Mrs. Jonathan), 66 
Kirk, Samuel, 65n, 234, 314 
Klenni; see Cleneay 

Klinkowstrom, Axel (Baron) , 77-78 
Klockare, 57n 

Kock; see Cock 

Kolonien Nya Sveriges Historia, 26 
Kruse, Albert, 256 


Labor and laboring classes; see Mills; 
Philadelphia Workingmen’s Party 

Lacy family, 80 

Lammersen, Ryer, 49 

Lamplugh, Mary (Slubby, Slubey), 55n 


Lancaster, Pa., 79 


Land: Records, Delaware, 25-52; Records, 
Pennsylvania, 25n, 80 


Land bank notes, 72 

Land speculation: North Carolina, 274, 
Pais: 

Lang, Elisabeth (Mrs. Hans Wolf), 60 

Lang, Hans Wolf, 60 

Lang, Margareta, 60 

Latappay, Col., 77 

Latimer, Ann, 164 

Latimer, Ann (Richardson), 269, 270n 


Latimer, Elizabeth Caldwell (Keppele) 
(Mrs. John Richardson) , 286 


Latimer, George, 270 

Latimer, Dr. Henry (1752-1819), 269-70, 
277, 280; portrait opp. 268 

Latimer, James, 274n, 275n 

Latimer, James, 95, 269-70, 278-82; por- 
trait opp. 268 

Latimer, James R., Jr., 269n, 270-87 passim 

Latimer, John R. (b. 1831), 272n 


Latimer, John Richardson (1793-1865) : 
biography, 269; description, 271; edu- 
cation, 270-71; investments, 273-77; 
letters from China, 268-87; political life, 
286-87; see also Latimeria, Wilmington 


Latimer, Sarah Ann _ (Bailey) (Mrs. 
Henry), 271n 


Latimeria, Wilmington, 286; photograph 
opp. 269; see also Latimer, John 
Richardson (1793-1865) 


Latta, John Ewing, 79 
Laurense, Pieter, 49 

Leach, Frank Willing, 199n 
Leaton, Andrew, 63n 


Leaton (Litien), Christiana (Stalcop) 
(Mrs. George) , 62n 


Leaton (Litien), George, 62n 


Lectures, 69; see also Dickinson College, 
Boyd Lee Spahr Lecture 


Leendersen, Sander, 49 


Lefever, Catharina (Johnson) (Mrs. Hip- 
politus, Hypoletus) , 141 


Lefever, Hippolitus (Hypoletus) , 141 
Lefever, John, 141 


Lefever, Susannah (Mrs. John), 141 
Leichtner, Adam, 146 

Leina; see Lynam 

Leland, Elder, 261 

Lemmens, Hendrick, 43 


Lerchenzeiler, Johan William, 64, 144 
152, 154, 157, 239, 324, 326, 327 


, 


INDEX 


Lerchenzeiler, Margareta (Marget) Vand- 
ever (Mrs. Johan William), 157, 239, 
320, 324, 326 

Lerchenzeiler, Maria (Mrs. Wiljam) , 244, 
248; 251, 312m aboee318,73200522 

Lerchenzeiler, Susanna (Mrs. Johan Wil- 
liam) (d. 1719), 64n 

Lerchenzeiler, Wiljam, 244, 248, 251, 312, 
315, 318, 322, 330 


Letters from a Pennsylvania Farmer, by 


John Dickinson, 258 
Letters of James Ashton Bayard, 1802- 
1814, ed. by Henry C. Conrad, 177, 185 
Letters to and from Caesar Rodney, 1756- 
pats ed. by George H. Ryden, 9n, 17, 


Lewis, Catherine, 2ll1n 

Lewis, Esther (Fisher) (1734-1795) (Mrs. 
Samuel) , 21In~ 

Lewis, Henry, 211n 

Lewis, Rachel (Wharton) (Mrs. William) , 
224n, 226n 

Lewis. Samuel, 211n 

Lewis, William, 224n, 226n 

Lewis Hallam Company, 2l4n 

Libraries; see Corbit Library, Odessa; 
Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation; 
Historical Society of Delaware; Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania; Library 
Company of Baltimore; Library of Con- 
gress; Mercantile Library, Philadelphia; 
New York Historical Society; New York 
Public Library; University of Delaware, 
Library 

Libraries, private, 163 

Libraries, public: first in Delaware, 189 

Library Company of Baltimore, 56n 

Library of Congress: Delawareana, 22, 26, 
50, 51, 62; Jefferson Papers, 180, 181 
182, 183, 184; Madison Papers, 179; 
Nicholson Papers, 180; Randolph 
Papers, 184; Rodney Papers, 12, 15, 131- 
33, 186; Van Dyke Papers, 23—24 

Lidenius, Abraham, 63n, 149, 158, 239, 
240, 242, 244 

Lidenius, Elizabeth (Mrs. Abraham) , 239, 
240, 244 

Lidman, Anna (Mrs. Jonas), 149 

Lidman, Jonas, 149, 237, 239, 240, 244, 
247, 250, 313, 315, 319 

“Light Horse Monday”; see Black Mon- 
day Insurrection 

Light Infantry, Dover, 9, 14, 134 

Lightfoot, Susanna (d. 1781), 221n 


Linam; see Lynam 
Lincoln’s Inn Field, London, 214n 
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Lindestrém, Peter, 243n 

Lindley, Hannah Miller (d. 1798), 228n 

Lindley, Jacob (1744-1814), 22In, 228n 

Lindley, Jonathan, 22I1n 

Lindley, Rebecca, 221n 

Liquor: sale to Indians, 72 

Litien; see Leaton 

Little Creek Hundred, 123 

Livingston, Edward, 184 

Lloyd, Thomas, 191, 218” 

Lockwood, Richard, 93, 101, 130 

Logan, Charles (d. 1794), 198n, 209n 

Logan, Deborah (Norris) (Mrs. George) 
(1761-1831): biography, 191-92; corre- 
spondence, 187-232 

Logan, Dr. George (1753-1821), 192, 198n, 
214n, 215n, 219n, 220, 221n, 222, 224n, 
230n, 232, 333 


Logan, Hannah (Emlen) (Mrs. William) , 
190, 198” 


Logan, James, 192, 217n, 248n 
Logan, James (ca. 1780-1805), 209” 
Logan, Maria, 198n, 209n 


Logan, Mary (Pleasants) (Mrs. Charles) , 
198n, 225n 


Logan, Sarah, 209n 

Logan, William, 190, 198” 

Loinan; see Lynam 

London, Ambrose, 144n 

London, Ambrose (d. 1721), 58, 144n 


London, Brita (Walraven) Stalcop (Mrs. 
Ambrose) (d. 1721), 58, 59, 63, 65, 67, 
144 


London, Helena, 144n 

London, Jesper, 144n 

London, Joseph (d. 1721), 144n 

London Tract, 248n 

Long Hook Farm, 235 

Long Island, Battle of: broadside, 74 

Loockerman, Vincent, 117, 126, 130 

Lotteries: Middle Colonies (1770-1774), 
81; see also Friends, Society of 

Lourens, Huybert, 43 

Lourensen, Pieter, 50 

Lovelace, Francis (Gov.), 142 

Loyalists: claims of, 4n, 23n, 135-39; Kent 
Co., Del., 3-24, 92-139; New Castle Co., 
Del., 3; Sussex Co., Del., 3, 14, 17; see 
also Commissioners for enquiring into 


Losses and Services of the American 
Loyalists 


Luzan, Duke de, 23 
Luzerne, Chevalier de la, 228n 
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Lynam (Loinan) , Anders, 53, 59, 65, 146, 
150, 151, 152, 154, 156, 157, 158, 237, 238, 
239, 240, 241, 243, 245, 246, 247, 248, 
249, 250, 251, 311, 312, 313, 314, 315, 
316, 317, 318, 319, 320, 321, 322, 323, 
324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 330, 331, 
332 

Lynam (Loinan), Brita (Mrs. Anders) , 
53, 59, 65, 146, 150, 151, 152, 154, 156, 
157, 158, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 243, 
245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 311, 
312, 318, 314, 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 
320, 321, 322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 
$28; 329, 330, 331, 332 


McCall, Mark, 4, 92, 94, 96, 97, 98, 99, 
101, 103, 104, 107, 117, 123, 127 

McCall, Dr. Samuel, 107, 127 

McCaslan, McCaslin; see McCausland 

McCausland (McCaslan), James, 145n 

McClymont, James, 127 

McComb, Eleazer, 76 

Macdonough, Mr., 253 

Macdonough, Thomas (1783-1825) , 280 

Macdonough, Delaware, 280n 

McDuffie, George, 285n 

McGermant, Robert, 127 

McKean, Joseph, 179 


McKean, Thomas, 4n, 15, 76, 77, 94, 95, 
160, 341-42 


McKinly, John, 17, 95 
McKnatt, Jonathan, 127 
McLane, Allan, 9, 15, 179n, 344 


McLane, Elizabeth (Miller) (Mrs. Samuel) 
(1755-1817) , 198, 199, 216 


McLane, Louis, 159, 280n, 281-82; portrait 
opp. 160 


McLane, Samuel (Col.) , 193, 199n 
MacPherson, Jack, 196n 
McWhorter, Alexander, 76 
Madison, James, 179, 291 
Maekemen (indian) , 28 

Magaw, Samuel (Rev.), 10, 16, 137 
Magazines; see Periodicals 
Mahoney, William T., 166, 299-306 
Malaria, 70 

Manlove, Boaz, 99, 101, 130 
Manny, Mr., 130 

Manor of Mooreland, 55n 

Mans; see Mansson 

Mansfield, Richard, 89 


Mansson, Annika (Mrs. Olle), 241, 244, 
248, 251, 314, 317 


Mansson, Annika (Mrs. Peter), 237, 241, 
9 

Mansson, Annika (Mrs. Peter, Jr.) , 58, 60, 
64, 144, 151, 154, 158, 239, 240 

Mansson, Hindric, 318 

Mansson, Johannes, 53, 61, 66, 156, 237, 
239, 241, 244, 246n, 247, 250 

MA&nsson (Mans), Karin (Mrs. Peter) , 58, 
61, 64, 66, 147, 150, 152, 154, 156, 241, 
244, 246, 248, 251, 314, 315, 318 

Mansson, Margareta, 61, 66 

Minsson, Olle, 241, 244, 248, 251, 314 

Mansson, Peter, Jr: (or Younger) , 58, 60, 
64, 144, 151, 154 

Manuscript collections; see » Historical 
Society of Delaware; Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania; Holy Trinity (Old 
Swedes) Church; Library of Congress; 
New York Historical Society; New York 
Public Library; Recorder of Deeds; 
Royal Archives (Riksarkivet), Stock- 
holm; University of Delaware, Library 


Many, Francis, 160 


Maps and charts, 73; see also Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal; Delaware; Dela- 
ware Bay; Naaman’s Creek; New Castle, 
Del.; New Castle Co.; Pennsylvania; 
Philadelphia; South River, New Nether- 
lands; Wilmington 


Marcus Hook, 47 
Marim, Mr., 130 
Marlboro Iron Works, Va., 193 


Marriage records; see Gloria Dei Church 
(Wicaco) 
Marshall, Abraham, 173 


Marshall, Ann (Eddy) (Mrs. Christopher) , 
205n 


Marshall, Christopher, 205n 
Marshall, Humphrey, 173 

Marten, Martensson; see Morton 
Martin, John, 127 

Martin; see also Morton 

Maryland: boundaries, 299-303, 340 
Maryland and Clow Rebellion, 19-20 


Maryland Archives: Rainbow Books, 19n; 
The Red Books, 19n 


Maryland Gazette, 74 


Maryland Hall of Records Commission: 
Executive Papers, 134n 


Maryland Historical Society, 74 


Maslander, Alice (Helekin) (Mrs. Wil- 
liam) , 58, 60, 62, 65, 66, 144, 235n 


Maslander, William, 58, 60, 62, 65, 66, 
144, 235n 


Mason, Charles, 166, 299-306, 339, 340; 


Journal, 301-4; see also Mason-Dixon 
Line 

Mason, Joseph, 137 

Mason-Dixon Line, 299-306, 340; markers, 
166, 301-6; see also Delaware, bound- 
aries; Dixon, Jeremiah; Maryland, 
boundaries; Mason, Charles; Pennsyl- 
vania, boundaries 


Massacre of 1622, Va., 85 
Massey, James, 22 


Mather, Cotton: spurious letter from, con- 
cerning William Penn, 79 


Mathyse (Mashyte) , Peter, 43 
Mattahorn (Indian), 28 
Matthews, Maria, 157, 158, 238, 240 


Matysen (Maatsoon, Maetsen, Mateysen, 
Mattiesen) , Andries, 35, 36, 39, 42, 51 


Mathysen (Maetsen), Margaret (Mrs. 
Andries) , 39 


Mathysen (Mateysen), Margrieta, 42 
Mauregnault, John De, 26 

Maxwell, John, 127 

Maxwell, William, 127 

Mease, James, 109, 111 

Measles, 70-71 

Meaux, M. de, 229 

Mehatehan (Indian), 28 

Mejer, Mejier; see Meyer 

Melson, Eleanor, 224n, 230n, 231n 
Menatoch (Indian), 28 

Mendenhall, Aaron, 162 

Mendenhall family, 173 

Merchantile Library, Philadelphia, 274n 
Meredith, Samuel, 105, 130 

Merino shawls, 77 

Meteer, Samuel, 173 

Meteer, Thomas, 173 


Methodists: first sermon given in Dela- 
ware, 20 


Meyer, Michel, 242n 

Meyer, Peter, 50 

Meyer, Sara (Mrs. Peter), 58, 60, 239, 
241, 244, 249, 311, 312, 321 


Middle colonies: culture of, 342-43; paper 
money, 71-72; see also Delaware 


Middle Run, 303n 

Miifin, Anne (Emlen) (Mrs. Warner) 
(1755-1815) , 221n, 228n, 229n 

Mifflin, Benjamin, 210n 

Mifflin, Clementina (Ross) (Mrs. John 
Fishbourne) , 209n 

Mifflin, Daniel, 1977 


Mifflin, Daniel (1754-1812), 7, 118, 197n, 
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198n, 201, 203; see also Camden, Dela- 
ware 


Mifflin, Debby (Howell) (Mrs. Daniel) , 
197n 


Mifflin, John, 208n, 210n 

Mifflin, John Fishbourne (1759-1813) , 208n 

Mifflin, Mary (Warner) (Mrs. Daniel), 
197n 


Mifflin, Sarah Fishbourne, 208n 
MiiHin, Thomas, 105, 107, 109, 113 
Mifflin, Warner, 221n 


Mifflin’s Cross Roads, Del.; see Camden, 
Del. 


Military forces; see Militia; Regiments 

Militia, 10, 11, 138; see also Cecil Co. 
Company of Foot; Delaware Continental 
Line; Dover Light Horse; Fifth Dela- 
ware Regiment; Light Infantry, Dover 

Mill Creek Hundred, 162 

Millenny, Margareta, 60 

Miller, Mr., 130 

Miiler, Dr. Edward, 199n 

Miller (Miller) , Eric, 157 

Miller, John, 173 

Miller, John (Rev.), 120, 173, 199n 


Miller, Margaret (Millington) (Mrs. 
John), 199” 


Miller, Samuel, 75-76, 173, 1997 

Miller, William, 228n 

Millington, Md., 22In 

Millis, James, 127 

Millis, Stephen, 127 

Mills, 162; workers, 77-78; see also 


Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation; 
Joseph Bancroft and Sons, Inc. 


Mills, paper, 173; see also Gilpin Mills, 
Brandywine Creek 


Millsboro, Delaware, 89-90 

Minquas Club; see Wilmington Club 

Minuit, Peter, 28, 29, 47 

Minzey, Eleanor, 163 

Minzey, Mary (Robinson) (Mrs. Timothy, 
younger) , 163 


Minzey, Mary (Way) (Mrs. Timothy, 
younger) , 163 
Minzey, ‘Thomas, 163 


Mirror of the Times and General Ad- 
vertiser (Wilmington), 69, 78, 181n, 
29456296 


Mispillion, 11 

Mispillion, Church of, 18, 139 
Missionaries, 70-71 

Mitatsimint (Indian chief) , 28, 29 
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Monro, George, 95 

Montgomery, Joseph (Rev.) , 342 

Moore, George, 39 

Moore, Jacob, 99, 101 

Moore, James, 9-10 

Moore, John,.313 

Moore, Joseph, 20 

Moore, Dr. Nicholas (d. 1687), 55n 

Moore family, 80 

Morning News (Wilmington) , 305 

Morris, Benjamin Wistar, 2187 

Morris, Hugh M., 335 

Morris, Mary (Polly) (Wells) (Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Wistar) (1764-1819), 218n 

Morris, Rebecca (Wistar) (Mrs. Samuel) , 
218n, 227n 

Morris, Robert, 344 

Morris, Samuel (Capt.) , 218n, 227n 

Morse, W. S., 335 

Mortenson; see Morton 

Morton, Ann (Justis) (Mrs. John), 57n 

Morton, Annika (Justis) (Mrs. Mathias) , 
53n 


Morton, David, 57n 

Morton, David (of Calcoon Hook), 56n 

Morton, Hannah (Pemberton) (Mrs. 
Robert) (1755-1788) , 210, 211n, 217 

Morton, Helena (Eleanor) (Justis) (Mrs. 
David) , 56n 

Morton (Marten) , Jean, 237, 239, 240, 241 


Morton (Marten, Méartensson), John 
(Johan), 147, 149) 150, 152; 153,) 154, 
LOD LOZ me oO ee Os ole mol os 
Mae wiles el, BU GeO), SUG MRPT. Ser, 
Bye Gv BV B40, bras SA Be Gb! 


Morton, John (the Signer) , 57n, 307, 310 


Morton (Marten, Martensson), Kerstin 
(Christin) (Mrs. Marten, Morten, Sr.) , 
55, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66, 144, 146, 
149, 151, 153, 154, 155, 157, 238, 23S, 
240, 241, 242, 247, 249, 312, 314, 316, 
BLINS8; SIO, 3203205323, 3245 326, 327, 
328 


Morton (Mortonsson), Margaret Bartles- 
son (Mrs. Morton, Jr.), 57n 


Morton (Martensson), Margareta (Mar- 
get) (Mrs. John, Johan), 245, 248, 
ZAON ADO eo la gmolo we oO oli ,moloss lo» 
320) S21 152220, 924) O20" No20, S27, 
328;) 3205 SoU aol 

Morton (Martensson, Mortenson) , Marten 
(Morton), Sr., 55, 59, 60, 62, 65, 66, 144, 
1467149 S15 Loo lot ob el eee ss. 
239, 240, 241, 242, 247, 249 312;.314, 316, 


Sesto S19 B20 no21) Oe ouse te o25, 
326, 327, 328, 329, 331 

Morton, Mathias (1690-1736) , 309, 3lln, 
330n 

Morton (Mortonsson) , Morton, Jr. (or of 
Calcoon Hook), 57n, 330n 


Morton, Robert, 210n 

Mosloy, Comte de, 197n 

Mounce, Luke, 246n 

Moulder, Benjamin, 238n 

Mounsen (Moens, Moensen) , Paul (Poull) , 
42, 52 

Mounson, Pietter, 52 

Mourits, William, 45 

Muddy Run, 302, 303-4 

Muller, Barent de, 36 

Muller, Hans, 36 

Miiller; see also Miller 

Munroe, John A., 159, 256-57 

Murderkill Hundred, 8, 22, 116 


Museums; see Delaware State Museum; 
Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation; 
Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Mu- 
seum; Rosenbach Museum, Philadel- 
phia; U. S. National Museum 


Musgang, Dr. Johan, 58 

Myers, Albert Cock, 337-38 

Myers, Elizabeth Cheney, 21 

Myers Stephen, 21 

Myths and Realities: Societies of the 


Colonial South, by Carl Bridenbaugh, 
257-58 


Naaman’s Creek: map, 238n 
“Nankeen,” 223n 
National Board of Commissioners on the 


Gettysburg Cemetery: Executive Com- 
mittee, 287 


National Gazette (Philadelphia), 269n 


National Intelligencer (Washington, D.C.) , 
182, 183, 184 


National Society of Colonial Dames of 
America: Delaware Chapter, Historic 
Activities Committee, 69 


Naudain, Dr. Arnold, 282n 


Navigation; see Delaware Bay; Maps and 
charts 


Neagle, John, 76 
Nehatehan (Indian) , 28 
Neill, Hugh, 137 

Neilsson, Nelson; see Nilsson 


New Amstel: vice-director, 70; see also 
New Castle 


New Castle, 141; court house, 253, 256; 
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maps, 76; see also Immanuel Church 
(New Castle, Del.); New Amstel; Old 
New Castle and Modern Delaware 


New Castle Co.: county seat, 256; maps, 
58n, 81; see also Loyalists 


New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad, 168, 
Qos ole 


New Castle Hundred, 237 


New Church (Swedenborgian) : marriage, 
regulations, 56n 


New Gottenborgh, 29, 30 
New Jersey: boundaries, 340 
New Lights; see Presbyterians 


New London Academy; see Newark 
Academy 


New Mainroad, 43 

New World (Philadelphia), 294n, 295n 
New York: boundaries, 340 

New York Historical Society, 182 

New York Public Library, 184 

Newark Academy, 18, 73, 138, 261 
Newman, James, 118 

Newport, Delaware, 269 


Newspapers; see American Mercury; 
American Weekly Mercury; Aurora, 
Delaware Courier; Delaware Gazette; 
Federal Ark; Hazzard’s Register; Mary- 
land Gazette; Mirror of the Times and 
General Advertiser; Morning News; Na- 
tional Gazette; National Intelligencer; 
New World; North American; Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette; Pennsylvania Journal; 
Pennsylvania Ledger; Pennsylvania 
Packet; Wilmington Sunday Star 


Nicholas Slubey and Company, Baltimore, 
56n 

Niles, Hezekiah, 173 

Nixon, John, 109 

Nixon, Thomas, Jr., 115, 127 

Nonimportation Act, 190 

Norris, Charles, 191 

Norris, E., 9 

Norris, Elizabeth (1704-1779), 195n 

Norris, Isaac, 195n 

Norris, Isaac (1760-1802) , 205n, 217n 

Norris, Isaac, I, 191, 195n 

Norris, Isaac, II, 1967 


Norris, Mary (Lloyd) (Mrs. Isaac, I), 
195n 


Norris, Mary (Parker), 191, 232n 
Norris, Sarah (Logan), 196n 
North, Lord, 121 

North, Thomas, 127 

The North American, 217n 


North Carolina: land speculation, 274, 275 
Notike (Indian) , 28, 29, 30 

Noxon, Thomas, 27 

Nunez, Daniel, 99, 101 

Nys, Johannis, 247n 


Oaths; see Allegiance, oath of; “ Freeman’s 
Oath” 


O’Callaghan, E. B., 44, 47 

“Ode, On The French Revolution,” poem 
by John Dickinson, 294, 296-98 

Offiey, Caleb, 206n 

Offley, Daniel, 206n 

Offley, Elizabeth, 215n 

Offley, Michael, 206n, 215n, 216n 

Ogle, Elizabeth Harris (Mrs. John) , 317n 


Ogle, Grissel (Graham) (Mrs. James), 
146n 


Ogle, James, 146n 

Ogle, John, 317n 

Ogle, Thomas (first), 317n 

“Old Church”; see St. James Church, 
Newport 

Old New Castle and Modern Delaware, 
26, -50 

Old Siders; see Presbyterians 


Old Swedes Church; see Holy Trinity 
(Old Swedes) Church 


Old Town Hall, Wilmington, Del.: ex- 
hibits, 164, 252, 335, 337 

Oliver, Mr., 130 

Omwake, H. Geiger, 70 

Orchard; see Archer 


Original Land Titles in Delaware, Com- 
monly Known as the Duke of York 
Record ... 1646 to 1679, 25, 44n, 46-52 
passim, 160, 243n 


Original Settlements on the Delaware, by 
Ferris, 47 


Orion; see Archer 

Oririchime (Indian) , 28 

Oschoesien (Indian), 28 

Ostersson (Eustason) , Laurence (Lorentz) , 
59n 

Otis, Bass, 346 

Oxmeade, New Jersey, 217n 

Oyster shells and iron manufacture, 89 


Pacifism; see Friends, Society of 
Padusoy; see Pou-de-soie 
Painter, William, 261 


Painters: Portrait, index of, 76; see also 
Copley (painter); Hammitt, Clawson 
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S.; Neagle, John; Pyle, Howard; Saint- 
Mémin, Fevrel de; Trumball (painter) 
Palson, PAalsson; see Paulson 
“Panama” (ship), 280 
Papegoia, Johan, 30 
Paper Mill Road, 303 


Papers of James A. Bayard, 1796-1815, 177, 
180 


Parke, Jane, 201n, 229n 
Parke, Jane (Edge) (Mrs. Thomas) , 201n 


Parke, Rachel (Pemberton) (Mrs. Thomas) 
(1754-1786) , 201n, 211n 


Parke, Thomas, 201n 
Parke, Thomas (d. 1792) , 201n 
Parke, Dr. Thomas (1745-1835), 201n, 
208, 21ln, 218, 222, 224 
Parker, Lydia, 205n 
Parker, Richard, 205n 
Parsons, Joseph, 8, 116 
Partridge, James, 260 
Patterson, John, 137 
Patterson, Samuel, 17, 19, 95 
Paterson, Samuel, 260 


Paulson (Palsson) , Catharina (Katharina) 
(Cock, Kock) (Mrs. Peter), 147, 242n, 
2487250; SIZ o20 moot ese oe. 

Paulson (Palsson) , Elisabeth (Anderson) 
Colesberry (Mrs. Olle, Olof, William, 
Woolla) , 244, 249, 317, 320 

Paulson (PAalsson), Elizabeth (Mrs. 
Anders) , 156 

Paulson (Palson), Geizie (Mrs. Peter, 
Petter), 62,963,007, Lo0,. 102. booaghors 
156, 1585) 258), 2407 2427 246, 251, 312 

Paulson (Palson) , Gustaf, 311, 313 

Paulson (Paulsson) , Jacob (Jacobus) , 152, 
153, 154, 156 

Paulson, Kerstin (Mrs. Olle), 145, 155, 
236,, 249 

Paulson (Palsson) , Magdalena (Springer) 
Robinson (Mrs. Paul), 250, 312, 313, 
316, 319; 321, 322, 323, 324, 331 

Paulson (Paulsson) , Maria (Mary) (Mrs. 
Jacob, Jacobus), 64, 66, 152, 153, 154, 
156 


Paulson (Poulsen), Moens, 42, 43 
Paulson (Pauwelsoon, Pouelson), Mons, 
36 


Paulson (Palson), Paul (Pavel, Pouel), 
152, 153, 154, 156, 238, 240, 248, 246, 
248, 311, 312, 313, 318, 319, 321,322, 
323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 331 

Paulson (Palsson, Polsen), Peter, 146, 
242, 244n, 249, 250, 312, 320, 321, 324, 
326, 327, 328 


Paulson, William (Olle, Olof, Woolla) , 
144, 242n, 244, 249, 317, 320, 325, 328 

Paulson, William (Younger), 244n 

Pauwelsoon; see Paulson 

Paynter, Dr. Rowland Gardiner, 89 

Pea Patch Island, 165 

Pearson, George Burton, Jr., 335 

Perry, William, 99, 101 

Peirce, Elizabeth (Scagen) (Mrs. Robert) 
(b. 1725), 145n 


Peirce, Robert, 145n 
Peirce family, 173. 


Pemberton, Hannah (Lloyd) (Mrs. 
James), 201n, 210n, 220 


Pemberton, James, 201n, 210n 

Pemberton, Phoebe Morton, 210n 

Pemberton, Sally (1756-1819), 2lln, 220, 
232 


Pemenacka (Indian), 28, 29, 30 

Penington, Elijah, 127 

“Penman of the Revolution”; see 
Dickinson, John 

Penn, Thomas, 340 

Penn, William, 79, 248n, 253 

Penn vs Baltimore, 299-300 

Pennock family, 173 

Penn’s Neck, Salem Co., N. J., 251n 

Pennsylvania: boundaries, 253, 256, 299- 
303, 340; financial conditions, 276n; 
maps, 142n; see also Courts 

Pennsylvania and Delaware Canal, 218n 

Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 44n, 
46-52 passim 

Pennsylvania Gazette (Philadelphia) , 71, 
161-62 

Pennsylvania Hospital, 201n 

Pennsylvania Journal (Philadelphia) , 4n, 
6, 7, 8, 16, 114n, 125n, 128-29 

Pennsylvania Ledger (Philadelphia) , 5-7, 
105-6, 109-15, 121 

SERBONS Packet (Philadelphia) , 10n, 


Pennsylvania State Society of the Cincin- 
nati, 271 

The Pennsylvania Town and Country- 
Man’s Almanach, 306 

Periodicals; see American Quarterly Re- 
view; Bulletin of the Archaeological 
Society of Delaware; see also News- 
papers 

Petersen, Hans, 42, 45, 52 


Peterson (Caupony), Annika, 58n, 152, 
153, 154, 156, 158, 238, 239, 240, 249 
246, 247, 249, 311, 314, 316, 317 


Py 
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Peterson (Petersson) , Annika (Mrs. Hans) , 
60, 64, 66, 148, 154, 243, 245, 313, 324 

Peterson (Petersson, Petteson [Smith]) , 
Annika (MAansson) (Mrs. Peter, Jr.), 
249, 311, 315, 316, 318, 319, 320, 321, 
$22, 323, 324, 326, 330n 

Peterson, Catherine (Katherine) (Archer 
Walraven (Mrs. Hance), 158, 238, 240, 
307-310, 315, 316, 318, 319, 320, 321, 


$22, 323, 325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 330,” 


Sale 332 


Peterson (Schmidt), Cathrina (Mrs. 
Peter) , 326 

Peterson (Petersson) , Christiana (Kerstin) 
(Morton) (Mrs. Samuel), 65, 66, 144, 
140 IS 152, 193, 156, 157, 238, 239, 
240, 241, 243n, 244, 245, 248, 250, 311, 
Sls Ilo. SLO, S17, 318, 320, 321; 326, 
329 

Peterson, Elizabeth (Justis ?) (Mrs. 
Mathias, Matthias, Matz), 55-56, 59, 
60n, 60-61, 63, 66 

Peterson (Pettersson), Hans (Hance), 53, 
60,66; 148, 1540057, 298) 239, 245, 311, 
SLi SLO, gO2o ROD ae OL CLO, 2d OlO. 
S29 4390, 331,352 

Peterson (Petersson [Smith]), Hans, 59, 
62, 64, 65, 66, 146 

Peterson, Hans, Jr., 328 

Peterson (Petersson), Israel, Jr., 312, 314, 
315, 316, 318, 3267, 329?, 331? 

Peterson (Petersson), Israel, Sr., 58, 148, 
152, 157, 24059 24620515, S26? o20P, 3d1e 

Peterson, Jonas (b. ca. 1732), 310 

Peterson (Petersson), Karin (Carin, 
Catharina), Stidham (Mrs. Peter, Sr.) . 
Dos OO O27045) OO p14 ioe lo Sn 15 7,1 238, 
ZoO mete tee tol GO, OL, DLS 

Peterson (Petersen, Pietersz, Piterson), 
Lucas (Lauwerns), 30, 31, 32, 57, 38, 
42, 50 


Peterson (Petersson), Magdalena, 62 


Peterson (Caupony), Magdalena (Mrs. 
Peter not, 09248, 22976815, 2316, 6317; 
DLopho2 meso Olt wos, DaSsmaed, e900, 
332 

Peterson (Petersson) , Marget (Mrs. Israel, 
Sr.) , 58, 64, 148, 152, 157, 240, 246, 313, 
316 


Peterson, Mathias, 2437 


Peterson, Mathias (Matthias, Matz), 60, 
243n 


Peterson (Petersson), Mathias, 243, 248, 
249, 311, 313, 315, 316 


Peterson, Mathias (b. 1738), 330n 
Peterson, Matthias, 147n 
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Peterson (Caupony) , Peter, 248, 323, 325, 
326, 327, 328, 329, 330, 332 

Peterson (Caupony), Peter (Elder), 57n 

Peterson (Petersson, Petteson [Smith]), 
Peter, Jr, 249, 311,°3815, 316° 318°319, 
320, 321, 322, 323, 324, 326, 327,329, 
330, 331? 

Peterson (Petersson [Smith]), Peter, Sr., 
59, 62, 64, 66, 147, 153, 157, 238, 239, 
242, 247, 249, 313, 314, 318, 324, 328, 
329, 330n, 331? 

Peterson (Peerson), Samuel (Sammel), 

Peterson (Petersson), Samuel, 59, 60, 63- 
64, 65, 66, 144, 146, 151, 152, 153, 156, 
157, 238, 239, 240, 241, 243n, 244, 245, 
248; 250, 311, 313, 315, 317, 318, 320, 
S21, 324,0920;- 924, 020,029 

Petersson; see Peterson 

Petitions: Kent Co., Del. (Loyalists), 9, 
11, 14, 128-29; Kent Co., Del. (Whigs) , 
9, 10-11, 14 

Pewterers; see Hasselberg, Abraham 

“ Philadelawareans,” 187 

Philadelphia: description, 191; influence 
of (18th Century), 187-232; maps, 75; 
see also Cost of living; Courts 

Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad Company, 82 

Philadelphia Workingmen’s Party, 279n 

Philips, William, 162 

Phillips, John Marshall, 69 

Physicians; see Corbit, James; Foulke, 
John; Graeme, Thomas; Hazlet, John; 
Latimer, Henry; Logan, George; Mc- 
Call, Samuel; Miller, Edward; Moore, 
Nicholas; Naudain, Arnold; Paynter, 
Rowland Gardiner; Parke, Thomas; 
Ridgely, Charles; Rush, Benjamin; 
Stidham (Stedham), Tymen; Tilton, 
James; Way, Nicholas; Wistar, Caspar, 
Jr 

Pickering, Timothy, 184, 344 

Piecolet, Jean, 48 

Pietersen, Claes, 49 

Pine Grove Furnace (iron), 88 

Place names: Delaware, 25n 

Planck, Abraham, 25n 

Platt, Samuel, 95 

Plattsburg, Battle of, 280n 


Pleasants, Cleora, 225, 226, 229n 
Pleasants, Emma, 225 

Pleasants, Nancy, 225n 
Pleasants, Peggy, 225 

Pleasants, Polly, 225n 
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Pleurisy, 70-71 
“Plumes Bitumen” (Pen of Pitch), 6n 
Plumstead, Thomas, 301 


Poems: 161-62; see also “Ode, On the 
French Revolution ”; “A Song of 1776” 


Political parties; see Democratic-Republi- 
can Party; Federalist Party; Philadel- 
phia Workingmen’s Party; Republican 
Party; Whigs 

Political philosophy: in the American 
Revolution, 261 

Politics; see China; Delaware; elections; 
political parties; U. S. politics 

Polling, Thomas, 127 

Polsen; see Paulson 

Poole, William, 160, 335 

Pope (Col.), 23 

Pope, Charles, 12, 18, 19 

Pope and Kruse, Wilmington, 256 

Popp, Stephen, 75 

Porter, Alexander, 95 


Portraits; see Bassett, Richard; Latimer, 
Henry; Latimer, James; McLane, Louis; 
Painters, American; Wilson, Alexander; 
see also Illustrations 


Postal system, 89 

Pou-de-soie, 229n 

Pouelson, Poulson; see Paulson 
Powell, John H., 68-69 
Powellson; see Paulson 


Presbyterian Church, Dover and Duck 
Creek, 199n 


Presbyterians: criticism of, 8, 123; Middle 
Colonies, 261; New Lights, 73-74; Old 
Siders, 73-74; schools, 73-74 


Press, freedom of, 6, 81, 111-13, 121 


Printers, 173; see also Adams, James; 
Bonsal, Isaac; Bonsal, Vincent; Dawson, 
John; Niles, Hezekiah 


Printz, Gustavus, 29, 30 
Printz, Johan, 29, 30 
Privateering, 171 


Propaganda and the American Revolu- 
tion, 1763-1783, by Philip Davidson, 341 

Public Archives Commission, 34, 39, 40, 
Al 42, Ads Mgifts, 69; ssee! also John 
Dickinson Mansion, Delaware 


Publications of Delaware interest; see 
Delaware 


Puncheon Run, 12 
Pyle, Howard, 174, 335 


Quakers; see Friends, Society of 
Quenieck (Indian), 28, 30 


Queskakons (Indian), 28 


Quinamkot (Indian for Santhoeck); see 
Santhoeck 


Railroads; see Danville and Pottsville 
Railroad; Delaware Railroad; New 
Castle and Frenchtown Railroad; Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad Company 


Raley, Robert, 337 
Randolph, Edward, 72 
Randolph, John, 184 
Ravens, R. 33, 34, 35, 36 
Rawle, Anna, 204n, 219n 
Rawle, Francis, 217n 


Rawle, Rebecca (Warner) (Mrs. Francis) , 
17n 


Raymond, Mr., 130 

Raymond, James, 18 

Read, George, 270 

Read, George (d. 1751), 246n 
Read, George (Elder) , 246n 
Read, George, Jr., 2467 


Read, Ingeborg (Ingebohr) (Steham) 
Mansson (Mrs. George) , 58, 61, 66, 146, 
152, 56,8239) 2415 245 2c nea eo, 
250, 251, 314, 316, 318, 322, 324, 328, 329 


Read (Reed), Joseph, 105, 107, 109, 113 
Read, Sara (Mrs. George) (d. 1726), 246 
Read family, 246n 

Reading, Mary Peterson, 80 

Reading, Philip, 70 

Recorder of Deeds, 27, 51, 52 


Records of the Court of New Castle on 
Delaware, 1676-1681, 45, 50 


The Records of Holy Trinity (Old 
Swedes) Church, translated by Horace 
Burr, 52 


Red Men on the Brandywine, 72 


Redwood, Hannah (1759-1796), 201n, 
220n 


Redwood, Hannah (Holmes) (Mrs. Wil- 
liam) , 201n 


Redwood, William, 201n, 220 

Reece; see Reese 

Reed [sic], George, 95 

Reed, H. Clay, 303, 335, 336 

Reed, Marion B. (Mrs. H. Clay) , 336 
Reed; see also Read 

Reese, Mr., 130 

Reese, Charles Lee, Jr., 335 


Reese (Reece), Elizabeth (Walraven), 
Ball (Mrs. John) (b. 1718), 148n 
Reese (Reece) , John, 148n 
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Regiment d’Auxonne, 229n 

Regiments; see Fifth Delaware Regiment; 
Regiment d’Auxonne 

The Register of Pennsylvania, 48 

Reigart, J. F., 74 

Religion, freedom of, 261-62 

Republican Party: Delaware, 177-86, 278 

Restorations: Brandywine Creek industrial 
sites, 333-34 

Revolts and insurrections: Kent Co., Del., 
16, 22; South Carolina, 283; Sussex Co., 
Del., 13, 16, 133; see also Black ‘ Mon- 
day ’ Insurrection, Dover; Clow’s Re- 
bellion; Revolution, American 


Revolution, American: MS diary account, 
75; soldiers and patriots, 173; see also 
Battles; Committees of Correspondence; 
Militia; Regiments; Revolutionary prop- 
aganda 

Revolutionary propaganda, 341-42 

Rice, Evan, 146n, 162 

“Richard Stockton” (steamer), 253 

Richards, Robert H., Jr., 335 

Richardson, John, 164 

Ridgely, Dr. Charles, 6, 7, 93, 97, 98, 101, 
104, 107, 108, 113, 118-19, 122 

Ridgely, Nicholas, 212n 

Ridley Township, Chester Co., Pa., 309 

Riegel, Richard, 335 

Ringo, Philip Jansen, 48 

Rising, Mr., 48 

Rittenhouse, David, 340 

Roads, 87, 88, 90; see also Du Pont High- 
way; King’s Road; Kingsess Creek Road; 
New Mainroad; Paper Mill Road 

Robberts, N., 220 

Robbesson; see Robinson 

Robinson (Gov.) , 136 

Robinson, Anna, 147n 

Robinson, Edward (ca. 1676-1761), 145n, 
147n, 157n, 233, 246n 

Robinson (Robbesson), Elizabeth (Wal- 
raven) Peterson (Mrs. Edward) (d. 
1730) , 152; 154, 155; 157, 240, 241, 243; 
247, 248, 249-50, 251, 311, 313-14, 315, 
316, 318, 320 

Robinson, Ingeborg (Tussey), Sinnex 
(Mrs. Edward) (d. 1768), 147n 


Robinson, Israel, 147n 
Robinson, James, 163 

Robinson, Jesper, 3197 
Robinson, Jesper, 147n 
Robinson, Jonas, 147n 


Robinson, Margareta, 147n 


Robinson, Margareta (Classon) (d. 1719), 
147n 


Robinson, Robert, 147n, 246n 

Robinson, Sara Bird (Mrs. Edward) , 147n 
Robinson, Thomas, 9-10, 14, 97, 99, 101 
Robinson, Thomas (Major), 165 
Robinson family, 147n, 246n 

Roche, Edward (Capt.), 78 


“Rock Hole,’ Sussex Co., Del.; see Mills- 
boro, Del. 

Rodman family, 80 

Rodney, Mr., 130 

Rodney, Caesar, 4n, 9, 14, 15, 17, 22, 93, 
94, 97, 98, 105, 107, 108, 126, 133-34, 
211n, 341; letters of, 3, 9n, 17, 22, 134n 


Rodney, Caesar A., 177, 178, 179-81, 182, 
183, 184, 185, 186; election of 1802, 77, 
TiS 2 


Rodney, Elizabeth (Fisher) (1744-1811) 
(Mrs. Thomas) , 210n, 211n, 212n, 213n 


Rodney, John, 99, 101 
Rodney, Richard S., 70, 72, 159, 160, 305n, 
335 


Rodney, Thomas (1744-1811), 6, 7, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 20, 23, 93, 97, 98, 101, 
107, 117, 211n, 212n, 219, 341; writings, 
3, 5, 7, 11, 12, 13, 15, 119-22, 124, 126, 
129n, 131-33, 134 

Rodney, Thomas (Col.), 180, 185 

“Roebuck” (ship), 10, 17 

Rogers, Molton, 79 

Root, Symon, 25n 

Rosenbach, A. S. W., 167 

Rosenbach, Philip H., 167 

Rosenbach Museum, Philadelphia, 166-67 

Ross, Betsy, 74 

Ross, George (Rev.), 59n 

Ross, John, 209n 

Rowan, George, 127 

Rowan, Henry, 127 

Rowe, Elizabeth (1674-1737), 226n 

Rowe, Nicholas (1674-1718) , 214n 

Rowland, Samuel, 261 

Rowland, Samuel, Jr., 261] 

Rowland, William, 261 

Royal Archives (Riksarkivet) , Stockholm, 
26 


Rush, Dr. Benjamin, 74 
Rush, William, 56n 
Russell and Company, Canton, China, 277 


Sahlin, Nils G., 143n, 313n 
St. Anne’s Church, Middletown, 80 
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St. Gaggen, John, 50 

St. James Church, Newport, 164 

Saint-Mémin, Fevrel de, opp. 268 

St. Méry, Moreau de, 344 

St. Paul’s Church, Chester, Pa., 142 

St. Paul’s Church, Kent Co., 22 

St. a Church, Queen Anne’s Co., Md., 
137 


Sakmah (Indian word for king), 28 
Sandel, Andreas, 330n 
Sanders, George, 134 


Sanderson (Sandersz), Gerrit, 32, 35, 37, 
38, 40, 43? 


Sandran, Baron, 78 

Santhoeck, 28-30 

“Saratoga” (flagship) , 280n 

Savings Fund Society, Lancaster, Pa., 274n 

Scagen, Annika (Mrs. Jonas) , 155, 158 

Scagen (Scoggin) , John, 145n 

Scagen, Jonas (b. 1727), 145n 

Scagen (Skagen), Jonas (d. 1728), 145n 

Scagen (Scoggin), Mary (Mrs. Johan), 
145n 

Scaggen; see Scagen 

Schaffenhausen (Schobbenhausen) , Chris- 


tiana (Cirstin, Kerstin) (Nilsson?) 
(Mrs. Frederick) , 328, 329, 331? 


Schaffenhausen (Schobbenhausen), Fred- 
erick (d. ca. 1728) , 325n 


Schaftenhaus, Schaftenhausen, Schapen- 
hois; see Schaffenhausen 


Scharf, J. Thomas, 25n 
Schobbenhausen; see Schaffenhausen 


Schools; see Anthony Benezet’s School for 
Girls; Grammar School, Dover; Newark 
Academy; Westtown Friends School; 
Wilmington Academy; see also Colleges 
and universities; Presbyterians 


Schout, Mr., 36 

Schuylkill Bridge, Philadelphia, 274n 
Scoggan, Scoggin; see Scagen 
Scotland: cultural revival, 342-43 


Scott, Thomas, 153, 156, 158, 238, 241, 
246, 247, 314, 326n 


Scotton, Mr., 135 
Second Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, 


Sedgwick, Theodore, 182 


Seeds, Brita, 153, 238, 241, 248, 250, 315, 
317, 319, 321, 331? 


Seeds, Sara (Mrs. Johan) , 67 
Semmes, Raphael, 168-69 


Seneca, Senexon, Senix; see Sinneckson 


Shankland, Rhoads (1740-1816) , 80 
Sharp, H. Rodney, 160, 335 
Shavenhouse; see Schaffenhausen 
Shee (Col.) , 133 

Shee, Butler, 127 

Shee, John, 109, 111 

Shippen, Nancy, 197n 


Ships: exhibitions, 253; steamer, first iron 
propelled in U. S., 253; see also 
“Bangor”; “Benjamin Franklin”; 
“ Brandywine ”; “ Caroline Hall”; 
“ Com. du Pont ”; “ Delaware ”; “ Frank- 
lin ”;. “ Frolic’; ‘“ General Whitney ”; 
“ Hope Well”; “ Ivanhoe”; “ Panama a 
* Richard Stockton ”; “ Roebuck ”; 
“ Saratoga”; ‘“‘ Wabash”; “ Welcome”; 
“William Penn” 


Shmidt; see Smith 
Shunk, James F., 79 


Sigmund, Elizabeth (Walraven) (Mrs. 
John Michael), 65n 


Sigmund, John Michael, 64n 
Sign of the George Washington (tavern) , 
10 


Silver: collections (colonial) , 337 

Silversmiths; see Bayly, John; David, 
John; Nys, Johannis: Warner, Joseph; 
Zane, Jesse 


Simpson, Stephen, 279 
Sinclair, Robert, 70 


Sinneckson, Brita (Mrs. Brewr) , 243, 245, 
PE GS VEE Cs Be POE NY) 


Sinneckson (Seneca) , Brewr, 243, 245, 247, 
249, 250, 312, 317 


Sinneckson (Senix), James, 145n 
Sinneckson (Sinnex), John, 147n 
Sinnex; see Sinneckson 

Sinques (Indian) , 28 

Siskoakan (Indian), 30 

Skagen; see Scagen 

Skelton, R. A., 73 


Sketchley, Mary (Archer) Morton (Mrs. 
John), 310n 


Slavery: Delaware, 90 

Slobey, Sloby, Sloobey, Slooby; see Slubby 

Slooby’s Point, New Jersey, 55n 

ert (Slubey), Ann (Mrs. William), 
n 


Slubby (Slubey) , Catharina, 53-54, 63n 
Slubby (Slubey) , Isabella, 55n 

Slubby (Slubey) , James, 55n 

Slubby, Magdalena, 54n 

Slubby (Slubey), Maria, 53-54 
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Slubby (Slubey) , Nicholas, 55n 

Slubby (Slubey), Sarah, 55n 

Slubby (Slubey), Sarah (Moore) (Mrs. 
William) , 55” 

Slubby (Slubey), William (Olle, Olof, 
Wooley) , 54n, 64 

Slubby (Slubey) , William (younger) , 55n 

Slubby (Slubey), William, Jr., 55n 

Slubby family, 80 

Slubey, Sluby; see Slubby 

Smallpox, 70, 72 

Smallwood, William (Gen.), 19 

Smith (Shmidt), Christiana (Mrs. Fred- 
rich) , 156 

Smith, Francis, 3l4n 

Smith (Shmidt), Fredrich, 156 

Smith, Hannah Logan, 217n 

Smith (Smitt), Hans George, 66, 144, 148, 
D525 15S 154.7 157 salo8 se 237,- 255,).240, 
241, 244,245, 250, 3125031357315,0316, 
SIZ, 319532177322) o23;.95%, 329, 19205 
327, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332 


Smith, John, 217n 

Smith, Jona. B., 105, 109, 111 

Smith, Maria (Mrs. Hans George), 66, 
144, 148, 152, 153, 154, 157, 158, 237, 
238, 240, 241, 244, 245, 250, 312, 313, 
315, 316, 317, 319, 321, 322, 324, 325, 
326, 327, 328, 331 

Smith, Peter Peterson; see Peterson 
(Smith) , Peter 


Smith, Richard, 9, 17 

Smith, Sarah Donaldson, 79 
Smitt; see Smith 

Snecker, Henry, 627 


Snecker (Snicker), Henry, Jr., 147n, 150, 
153 


Snecker, Hindrich, 251 

Snicker, Snitgar; see Snecker 

Snow, Mr., 130 

Snytgar; see Snecker 

Sobler, John, 252, 306 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, 137, 139 

Society of Colonial Wars in Delaware: 
54th General Court, 85-91 


Society of Friends; see Friends, Society of 
Soler, William G., 294-98 
A Song of 1776, by Thomas Rodney, 13-14 


Sons of the American Revolution in Dela- 
ware, 68 


Sordon, Mr., 130 
Sorel, Canada, 135 


South Carolina: Nullifiers, 283, 284-85; 
secession, threat of, 283n 


South River, New Netherlands: maps, 27n, 
28 


Southerland, Clarence A., 335 

Sower, Christopher, Jr., 252, 306 

Soz, Andrew, 107 

“Speculators,” companies of, 85 

Sprinchorn, 26 

Springer, Anne (Ogle) (Mrs. Charles), 
146n 

Springer, Annicka (Mrs. John, Joseph), 
329, 331 

Springer, Annika (Justis) Morton Wal- 
raven (Mrs. Carl, Charles, Sr.), 55, 59, 
61, 63, 65, 66, 143, 146, 149, 150, 151, 
193;) 10450100, 107, 237, 209 2505, 241, 
PEAS PENS casi at, PEE) ula alla, 
312, 313, 315, 316, 317, 319, 320, 321, 
BYypear qh Nba BPAlhy Brseby lll 

Springer, Catharina (Hendrickson) Spring- 
er (Mrs. Christopher) , 146n 

Springer, Catharina (Springer) (Mrs. 
Israel) , 146n 

Springer, Charles, 146n 

Springer, Charles Christophersson, Sr., 
(Carl) (d. 1738), 53, 58, 59, 62, 64, 65, 
144, 146, 149, 150, 151, 153, 156, 157n, 
2585) 250, oto 240, 247, 200.6251 5511, 
DIZ BOLOnOLO Ol, ao OLO gS 20 se Ook; 
322, 323, 324, 326, 327, 328, 329, 330 

Springer, Christopher, 146n 

Springer, Christopher (Carolus, Jr.) , 157, 
he EPA ee, ily Chali PIU; Bal, QM. 
O12, ldo S10) 32055 321,325.) 024, oa)) 
326, 327, 331 

Springer, Courtland B., 53-67, 140-58, 233- 
51, 307-32 

Springer, Elizabeth (Graham) Rice (Mrs. 
John) , 146 

Springer, Israel, 146n 

Springer, Johannes (John, Joseph), 64, 
OSy ela Gre to 51153, L0G,5 238) 6299, 
PHS vont, VAL PANN eM Par. Bese aay tek 

Springer, John, 309 

Springer, John, Jr. (d. 1798), 146n 


Springer, Margareta (Marget) (Robin- 
son) (Mrs. Carolus) , 157, 238, 239, 242, 
Piss, PAGE, Pilly, PADI BBM eae rl ey ede 
316, 320, 321 


Springer, Maria (Hendrickson) (Mrs. 
Carl, Charles, Sr.) (d. 1727) , 53, 58, 59, 
62, 64, 65, 144, 146, 150, 151, 153, 156, 
238,) 239; 242), 2455247, 250, 251,311; 
319n 


Springer, Mary, 146n 
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Springer, Rebecca, 146n 

Springer, Ruth L., 53-56, 140-58, 233-51, 
307-32 

Springer, Sarah (Stedham) Walraven (Mrs. 
John) , 308, 309 

Springer, William, 146n 

Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 276 

Staelcop, Jan, 31, 32, 50 

Stage line, 89 

Stalcop, Anders, Sr. (Antilli), 62, 148, 
152, 156, 239, 240, 244, 246, 250, 312, 
313n, 326 

Stalcop, Anders Peterson (Petersson) , 154 

Stalcop, Andrew, 627 

Stalcop, Andrew (Andreas), Hakan, Jr., 
SM Fahl, ID 

Stalcop, Barbro (Mrs. Anders, Antilli) , 
62, 148, 152, 156, 244, 246, 250, 312 

Stalcop, Barbru (Mrs. Andreas, Sr.) , 240 

Stalcop, Helena (Mrs. Jonas) , 245 

Stalcop, Israel (d. 1725), 53, 63, 66,-67, 
1447 15055251535 155157, 158 

Stalcop, John (Jean, Johan), 53, 62n, 66, 
1445 151, 153; 1545) 155,157) 15876239; 
240, 2441, 312, 313n, 323 

Stalcop, John Anderson, 62n 

Stalcop, Jonas, 57, 63, 66, 144, 150, 153, 
155158512379 24050240, Slo, oto 

Stalcop, Judith (Mrs. Jonas), 57, 63, 66, 
144, 148 


Stalcop, Margareta (Marget), 144, 149, 
151, 153, 154, 157, 158, 237, 239, 240, 
241 


Stalcop, Maria (Morton) (Mrs. Jean, 
Johan, John), 66, 144, 151, 153, 154, 
Lob; 158) 239) 240; 312 

Stalcop (Stallcop), Matthias (b. 1716), 
54n 


Stalcop, Peter, 54n, 58n, 330n 
Stalcop, Peter Andrew, 63n 


Stalcop  (Stallcop), Rebeckah (Mrs. 
Matthias) , 54n 


Stalcop, Susannah (Paulson), 244n 

Stalcop, Tobias, 54n 

Stalcop, William (Olof), 54n, 62n 

Stamp Act Congress (1765), 290, 333 

Stamps: commemorative of Betsy Ross, 74 

“The Star Gazers”’: illustration of, 306 

“Star Gazer’s Stone”; see Mason-Dixon 
Line 

Starr, Jacob (Capt.), 336 

Steamers; see Ships 

Stedham; see Stidham 


Steel, Edwin D., Jr., 335 


Steel, James, 234 

Steelman, Christiern, 58, 61, 64, 65, 147, 
150, 152, 155, 158, 238, 240, 242, 245, 
246, 249, 250, 311, 312, 314, 316, 317, 
320, 321, 323, 324, 325, 327, 328, 329, 
332 

Steenwyck, Cornelis, 49 

Stenton, Germantown, 190, 192, 230, 232 

Sterling, Mr., 130 

Stidham (Stedham), Adam, 53n 

Stidham (Stedham), Asmund, 57n, 61n, 
145n 


Stidham (Stedham), Catharina (Mrs. 
Hindric), 64, 66, 146, 150, 151, 154, 
157, 238, 239, 246, 311, 315, 317, -319, 
321, 323 

Stidham (Stedham), Catharina Stalcop 
(Mrs. Lucas, Sr.) , 54n, 58, 64, 66 

Stidham (Stedham) , Christopher, 65 

Stidham (Stedham), Elisabeth (Mrs. 
Hindrich) , 242n 

Stidham (Stedham), Elizabeth (Mrs. 
Thimotheus, Timotheus, Timothy) , 57, 
66, 152, 156, 240, 247, 317, 320, 328 

Stidham (Stedham), Elisabeth (Mrs. 
Timotheus Lylofsson) , 60, 64, 146, 150, 
242 

Stidham (Stedham) , Erasmus, 57, 59, 60, 
62, (64, 66, 67,145, (148, 150) 15259553; 
154, 156,158, 238,239 240245, e sO 

Stidham (Stedham), Hanna (Mrs. Chris- 
topher) , 65 

Stidham (Stedham) , Helena (Lena) (Mrs. 
Jonas) , 313, 315, 316, 318, 320, 321, 323, 
527-28, 330; 331, 332 

Stidham (Stedham), Helena Peterson, 
Caupony (Mrs. Erasmus), 57, 59, 60, 
62, 64, 66, 67, 145, 148, 150, 152, 153; 
154, 156, 158, 238 

Stidham (Steham), Hindric, 53, 54, 59, 
62, 64, 66, 146, 150, 152, 154, 157, 238, 
2395-247, 246;- S11, 315,0317, 4318 ego0e 
323, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332 

amneen (Stedham) , Ingeborg, 54, 59, 60, 


Stidham (Stedham), Ingebohr (Mrs. 
Lucas, Jr.), 60, 65, 66, 146, 150, 154, 
157, 240, 243, 246, 249, 312, 316, 317, 
319, 320, 321, 327, 328, 331 

Stidham (Stedham) , Jacob (1720-ca. 1720 
21), 145” a f 


Stidham (Stedham), Jonas, 60, 65, 146, 
153, 154, 157, 240, 242, 246, 249, 313, 
315, 316, 318, 320, 321, 323, 324, 325, 
326, 327, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332 


Stidham  (Stedham), Karin (Carin, 
Catharina) (Mrs. Lucas, Sr.), 60, 65, 
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146, 150, 153, 154, 157, 239-40, 242, 246, 
249,312, 315, 317, 318, 319, 321; 322 


Stidham (Stedham), Katharine Stalcop, 
62n 


Stidham (Stedham), Lucas, Jr., 58n, 60, 
65, 66, 146, 150, 154, 157, 240, 243, 246, 
a0 SOU Lemos. 31 (es 195 37092), 
aed, 325, 9S2G, 327, 328,329, 331 


Stidham (Stedham) , Lucas, Sr. (d. 1726), | 


58n, 60, 65, 146, 150, 153, 154, 157, 239, 
242, 246, 251 
Stidham (Stedham), Luloff, 62n 


Stidham (Stedham), Margareta (Peter- 
son) (Mrs. Asmund), 57n, 6ln, 145n, 


Stidham (Stedham), Maria, 60, 64, 65, 
66, 146, 150, 153, 154, 157, 250, 316, 
DUS ea20, Sal, 522, 320,327,329 

Stidham (Stedham) , Samuel (d. ca. 1721), 
59, 61, 62, 64, 66, 145, 148 

Stidham (Stedham) , Thimotheus (Timen, 
Timotheus, Timothy), 57, 58n, 64n, 
66, 152, 156, 240, 247, 317, 320, 327, 328, 
329, 331, 332 

Stidham (Stedham), Timotheus Adams- 
son, 69 

Stidham (Stedham), Timotheus Beneds- 
son, 242n 

Stidham (Stedham) , Timotheus Lylofsson, 
60, 64, 146, 150, 242n 

Stidham (Stedham) , Dr. Tymen, 53n, 144n 

Stille; see Stilley 

Stilley (Stille), Jacob, 58, 59, 62, 64, 65, 
66, 144, 146, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 154, 
156, 2387 240,241,247, 24956251, 2 311, 
313, 329 

Stilley (Stille) , Rebecca (Mrs. Jacob) , 58, 
59, 62, 64, 65, 66, 144, 148, 149, 150, 
151, 152, 154, 156, 238, 240, 241, 242, 
249° 251 call, 313 

Stilman; see Steelman 

Stobey; see Slubby 

Stork (Ensign) , 36 

Stork, Arth (ur) , 36 

Stout, Mr., 130 

Stout, Jacob, 93, 97, 98, 101, 104, 107 

Strickland, William, 76 

Stubby; see Slubby 

Stuyvesant, Peter, 29, 31, 32, 47 

Siids; see Seeds 

Surveys; see Mason-Dixon Line 


Sussex Co., Del.: iron industry, 85-91; see 
also Loyalists; Revolts and insurrections 


Swanendale (Swansdale) , 27-28, 46 
Swanson, Andrew, 247n 


Swanson, Anna, 247n 
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Swanson, Christopher, 247n 
Swanwick (Swaanwyck) , 38, 39, 41, 42, 51, 
254) 20052230; 123.1 


Swedenborgian Church; see New Church 
(Swedenborgian) 


Swedish Settlements on the Delaware, by 
Amandus Johnson, 26, 44, 46-52 passim 

Sweeney, John A. H., 187-232 

Swiggett, Aaron, 164-65 


Sykes, James, 93, 97, 98, 101, 103, 104, 
107, 108, 130, 137 


Tailler, Willem, 49 
Talbot, Rebecca (Norris) , 205n 


Talley, Eleanor (Helena) Johnson (Mrs. 
William) , 140-43, 151 


Talley, Thomas, 142, 143 
Talley, William, 142, 238n 
Talley, William, 143 
Talley family, 140-43 


Tanners and tanneries, 78; see also Robin- 
son, James 


“Tar and feathers,” 7, 8, 116, 120 

“ Tariff of Abominations,” 283n 

Tariff of 1832, 283n 

Tariffs; see Clay's Compromise Tariff; 
“Tariff of Abominations”; Tariff of 
1852 

Tatnall, Walter, 4 


Taxation: collector mistreated, 115-16; 
right of consent to, 7, 100 


Taylor, Isaac, 248n 
Taylor, Thomas, 171 
Tensen, C. A. C., 243n 


Textile Color Card Association of the 
Wis ine se256 


“That Action is best, which procures the 
great Happiness for the great Numbers 
Aaa Say 


Theatre, 193; see also Friends, Society of 

Thomas, Goy., 228n 

Thomas, Lewis, 127 

Thompson, David, 96 

Thompson, William, 22 

eae Sydenham (Rev.), 8, 22, 118, 137, 
13 


Thorsson; see Tussey 

Tidden, Tyman, 31 

ios: Dr. James, 9, 23, 117, 119-20, 127, 
172 

Tilton, Nehemiah, 127 

Tilton, Thomas, 17 

Timberfork (land) , 136 
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“Timoleon ”; see Tilton, James 


Tobacco Coast: A Maritime History of 
Chesapeake Bay in the Colonial Era, by 
Arthur Pierce Middleton, 338-39 


Tobacco trade, 169-70 

Tocqueville, Alexis de, 267 

Toersen, Toersson; see Tussey 

Tolbert, John, 275n 

Tolbot, Peter, 127 

Tolles, Frederick B., 221n, 224n 

Tom., Will., 36 

Tomb, Wyllomb (Mistress), 36 

Tories; see Loyalists 

Tossa, Tossan, Tossava, Tossawa; see 
Tussey 

Torner, Tourneur, Tournier; see ‘Turner 

Townsend, Stephen, 99, 101 


Trade: imprisonment for, 17-18, 22; iron 
trade, 85, 88-89; restricted by Commit- 
tees of Correspondence, 94, 96, 101; 
Tory comment, 105; with Great Britain, 
94; see also Commerce, Tariffs 


Trades; see Craftsmen 
Train, David, 101 


Tranberg, Anna Catharina (Mrs. Peter, 
Petrus) , 318, 319-20 


Tranberg, Peter (Petrus) (d. 1748), 250, 
S13, OOO ew IS OL Om ool, san ale, 
326, 328, 329, 331 


Translations: Dutch and Swedish land 
records, 27-52 


Transportation: Colonial period, 338-39 

“The Trap”; see Macdonough, Delaware 

Travel: Delaware area, 168-69, 187 

Treason: charges of, 22-23 

Treaties; see Ghent, Treaty of; Jay 
Treaty; Treaty of 1783 

Treaty of 1783, 23n 

Treder, Conrad, 146 

Trumball (painter), 76 

Trussell, A. L., 166 

Tunnell, James M., Jr., 85-91, 288-93 

Turner, Charles Henry Black, 244n 

Turner, Daniel, 244n 

Turner, Joseph Brown, 19n 


Turner (Tourneur), Maria (Van Oblin- 
us) (Mrs. Thomas), 244n 


Turner (Tournier), Mary (Alrichs) (Mrs. 
Thomas) , 244n 


Turner, Susannah (Susanna) (Jaquett) 
Stalcop (Mrs. Daniel), 235, 240, 244, 
re ae yt ee 3 4X0) 


Turner (Torner) , Thomas, 245n 


Turner (Tourneur, Tournier) , Thomas, 
244n 

Turner family, 244n 

Tussey (Tossa), Anna Maria (Schaffen- 
hausen) (Mrs. Ole, William) , 325, 328? 
331? 

Tussey (Tossawa), Annika, 58, 59 

Tussey (Tossava), Annika, 242, 244, 247, 
$12, 314, 318, 321 

Tussey (Tossava), Annika (Mrs. Jean, 
Johan) , 60, 64, 152, 156, 239, 240, 241, 
249; 3247927 

Tussey. (Yossava), Christina (b. ca. 1731), 
825n 

Tussey, Gertrude (Mrs. Olof, William) 
(d. 1716), 145n 

Tussey (Tossawa) , Johan, 60, 64, 152 

Tussey (Tossawa), Kerstin (Christiana) , 
59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66, 67, 144, 145n, 
146, 149, 150, 151, 154, 156, 157, 158 

Tussey (Tossan), Mathias, 325n 

Tussey (Toerse, Toersen), Olle, 30, 38, 
3942 43, tebe 

Tussey (Tossava), Olle (William), 317, 
31859319,°320)2525; 328) 32957331 

Tussey, William (Olof), 145n 

Tyler, David B., 165 

Typhoid fever, 71 


“ Undertakers,” company of, 85 

U. S. Army, reorganization, 75 

U. S. Articles of Confederation, 288, 290 
U. S. Banks, 276n, 279, 283n, 284 


U. S. Congress: representation question at 
Constitutional Convention (1787), 291- 
92; Seventh Congress, 177-78 


U. S. Constitution, 269-70, 288-93; see also 
U. S. Articles of Confederation; U. S. 
Congress; U. S. Declaration of Indepen- 
dence 


U. S. Declaration of Independence: ap- 
proved in Delaware, 256; celebration 
in Delaware, 15; opposition of John 
Dickinson, 290 


U. S. National Museum, 70 


U._S. politics, 267-87 passim; see also 
Elections; Political parties; Politics 


University of Delaware: 74, 261; Library, 
267-87 


University of Pennsylvania, 204n 
Upton, Emory (Major-General) , 75 
Urionson; see Jurianson 


Vainan; see Vining 
Van Bibber, Mathias, 80 


INDEX 


Van Bronswyck, Hans Albertsen, 48 

Van Buren, Martin, 284 

Van den Burgh, Hendrick, 43, 44, 52 

Van der Veer, Jacob, 50 

Van Dyke, Nicholas, 20, 21, 23, 95 

Van jmmen, Gerridt, 44 

Van Ruyven, C., 32 

Van Struckhousen, Jan Hendricksen, 48 

Van Sweeringen (Sweiringen, Sweringen) , 
Gerrit, 31, 33, 34, 50 = eee 

Van Swoll, Jansen (Barent) , 49 

Van Wagenen, Jared, Jr., 73 

Van Winkle, Simeon, 18, 21-22 

Vandemark and Lynch, 304 

Vanderculen, Margaret (Mrs. Reigner, 
Reynier) , 250n 

Vanderculen, Reigner, 250n 

Vanderculen, Reigner (Reynier), 250n 

Vanderculen, Reigner (b. ca. 1726), 250n 

Vanderculen; see also Von Culin 

Maoere® Brita (Mrs. Philip), 318, 319 
20 

Vandever, Cornelius, 53n, 64n 

Vandever (Wandever), Elizabeth (Mrs. 
Philip), 57, 59, 60, 63, 65, 144, 147, 
1497 150; 154571525, 153; 915657157, 158, 
238, 239, 241; 243, 245, 246, 248, 249, 
250; 251 Walle 3s) S14, 31D 

Vandever (Wandever), Jacob, 53, 58, 61, 
62, 65, 66, 144, 147, 150, 151, 152, 153, 
154,156, 157, 238, 239, 240,243, (245; 
Dit, 248, 2499250251, 312 .313,.1 314, 
Slozesto, 317, a16,0919, 920, 4524, 329, 
326 

Vandever, John (Jan), 320, 321, 323, 324, 
326, 328, 330, 332 

Vandever, Kerstin (Mrs. Philip), 322, 
328, 330, 332 

Vandever (Van de Wer) , Margareta, 242n 

Vandever, Maria (Mrs. Johan), 330, 332 

Vandever (Wandever), Maria (Stedham) 
(Mrs. Jacob) , 53, 58, 61, 62, 65, 66, 144, 
Pee loO alee 1o2. 1557 lots 156, 157, 
1583 238;9239, 2A0 6 243,245) 24755248, 
A905 2d05, ol jeat ons 45). 315, 31655317, 
318-19, 324, 325 

Vandever (Wandever) , Philip, 57, 59, 60, 
63, 65, 144, 147,149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 
L5G; soi) PSs 0255, 259 7e2t), 223,) 240, 
246; 2487 5219200; 25P FOI, SIS," 314; 
SIS; ss16, SL/, S1Speol9,. 320 321g 322, 
BPE AVES ByLi SPalls Mey 4eenny orm oil ey 

Vandever, William (d. 1718), 64n, 65n, 
314 


Vandever family, 332n 


? 
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Vandiemen, Wm., 45 

Varnam, Daniel (Lt.), 8, 117-18, 122-23 

Vaughan, John, 180 

Vaughn, Jonathan, 87 

Vaux, Richard, 109-11, 121 

Venus, transit of: (1761), 300; (1769), 
339-40 

Vinan; see Vining 

Vining (Vainan), Anders (Ante), 58, 63, 
66, 157 

Vining (Vinan), Elizabeth (Mrs. Lars), 
3 

Vining, John (d. 1770), 212n, 213n 

Vining, John Middleton (1758-1802), 
212n, 230n 

Vining (Vinan), Marget (Margareta) 
(Mrs. Anders, Ante), 58, 64, 66, 150, 
NEE Mai aes ed | 

Vining, Mary (1756-1821), 213n, 230n 

Vining, Phebe (Wynkoop) (1729-1800), 
212n, 213n 


Virginia: calls for a general convention, 
1786, 288 


Vogel-Sant (island), 25n 

Von Closen, Ludwig (Baron), 75 

Von Culen; see Von Culin 

Von Culin (Von Culen) , Annika (Tussey) 
Stidham Scagen McCausland (Mrs. 
Reigner) , 61, 62, 64, 66, 145, 148, 150, 
151, 153 

Von Culin, Jacob (d. 1731), 145n 

Von Culin (Culin, Kulen) , Jean, 238, 240 

Von Culin (Colen, Culen, Von Culen), 
John (Johan), 58, 64, 144, 148, 152, 
Say Ja2 eA et peso woe 

Von Culin, Jonas (d. 1731), 145n 

Von Culin (Culen, Kulen), Kerstin (Mrs. 
Jean), 152, 238, 240 

Von Culin (Colen, Culen, Von Culen), 
Kerstin (Mrs. Johan, John), 58, 64, 
144, 148, 154,.245, 247, 249 

Von Culin (Von Culen), Reigner (d. ca. 
MWia2\eulaon 

Von Culin, William (d. 1732), 145n 


“Wabash ” (flagship), 253 

Wailes, Benjamin L. C., 262 

Waln, Robert, 275n 

Walnut Grove, Philadelphia, 217n, 226n 

Walraven, Annika (Anna) (Mrs. Jesper), 
241, 242, 245, 248, 249, 250, 309n, 312, 
316, 318, 319, 320, 322, 323, 326, 327, 
329 

Walraven, “Catharina”; see Walraven, 
John (1724-1750) 
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Walraven, Catharina (Katharina) (Mrs. 
Jonas Jespersson), 241, 242, 245, 247, 
248, 251, 312 

Walraven, Christiana (Kerstin) (Mrs. 
Gisbert, Jesper), 58, 60, 67, 150, 241, 
242, 245, 246, 307, 329? 

Walraven, Cornelius, 65n 

Walraven, Jesper (Gisbert), 58, 59, 62, 
63, 67,0 147n, 148, 150) 151, 1535 155, 
156, 158, 238, 241, 242, 245, 248, 249, 
250, 307, 312, 316, 318, 319, 320, 322, 
323, 325, 326, 327, 328, 329 

Walraven, John (1724-1750), 307, 308, 
309n, 310 

Walraven, Jonas, 164 

Walraven, jonas, 147n, 153, 154, 157, 237, 
939, 240, 316, 317, 319, 320, -321, 322, 
323, 3257, 3277, 3287, 329?, 330?, 331, 
332 

Walraven, Jonas (b. 1747), 308 

Walraven, Jonas (weaver) (d. 1727), 158, 
238, 240, 307, 308, 310, 311, 312, 315 

Walraven, Jonas, Sr., 55, 59, 61, 63, 65, 66, 
143, 146, 149, 150, 151, 153, 154, 155, 
My PBs PEE PAG 

Walraven, Jonas Jespersson, 63, 65, 66, 
146, 149, 150, 151, 154, 241, 242, 245, 
246n, 247, 248, 249, 251, 311 

Walraven, Jonas Jonasson, 155, 241, 242, 

' 245, 246, 248, 249, 251 

Walraven, Lucas (of Christiana Hundred) 
(b. 1749) , 308, 310 

Walraven, Maria (Mrs. Jonas), 315, 316, 
CA ER SPO SPs BR, SPE Geil Ree 

Walraven, Maria (Snecker) (Mrs. Jesper) , 
58, 59, 62, 63, 67, 148, 150, 151, 153, 
155, 156, 158 

Walraven, Sara, 56, 59, 62, 63, 66 

Walraven, Walraven, 63, 65, 143, 146, 
1495) 150)" 151, 9153, 154, 155, 157, 237, 
239, 240, 241, 242, 245, 246, 251, 309n, 
Slip 312 oho SLO, Ol ole, Solel oe, 
324, 326, 327, 328, 330n 

Walsh, Robert, 269n, 272n 

Walter Wharton’s Land Survey Register, 
1675-1679, ed. by Albert Cook Myers, 
337-38 

Wandever; see Vandever 

Waples, William Dagworthy (Col.) , 89-90 

War of the American Revolution; see 
Revolution, American 

Ward, Christopher, 159 

Ward, Rodman, 160, 335 

Warner, Joseph (1742-1800) , 337 

Warner, William, 286 


Wartonby, William, 22 


Washington, George, 78 

Washington College, Chestertown, Md., 
55n 

Washington, Sussex Co., Del.; see Mills- 
boro 


“Wasp” (ship), 253 

Watson, John Fanning, 272 

Way, Caleb, 163 

Way, John, 159 

Way, Dr. Nicholas (1750?-1797), 218n, 
220 

Way family, 173 . 

Wayne, Anthony (Gen.), 213n 


Weavers; see Davis, John; Read, George 
(Elder) ; Walraven, Jonas 


Webster, Noah, 70 
“Welcome” (ship), 79, 189 
Welden, Hannah R., 325n 
Wells, James, 93, 104, 107 
Wells, Rachel (Hill) , 218” 
Wells, Richard, 218n 
Wellsboro, Pa., 2187 


Werdeman, Magdalena (Mrs. Wiljam) , 65, 
239, 240 


Werdeman, Wiljam, 65, 239, 240 

Wertenbaker, Thomas J., 73 

Weslager, Clinton A., 25n, 72 

West India Company, 27, 47 

Westtown Friends School, 190 

Whaie, George, 39 

Whaling: Wilmington, 253 

Wharf, at Deep Creek and Nanticoke 
rivers, 88 

Wharton, Charles (1743-1836) , 2187 

Wharton, Hannah (Carpenter), 217n 


Wharton, Hannah (Owen-Ogden), 220n, 
226n 


Wharton, Hannah (Redwood) (1759- 
1796) , 190, 201n, 203, 204, 218n 

Wharton, Isaac (1745-1808) , 217n 

Wharton, James, 220n 

Wharton, James (Elder) , 220n 

Wharton, Joseph, 204n, 217n, 220, 226n 


Wharton, Margaret (Rawle) (1760-1831) , 
204n, 217n 


Wharton, Mary (Hogg), 220n 
Wharton, Robert (1757-1834) , 220 
Wharton, Walter, 337 

Wheaton, Phillip, 127 


Whigs: Delaware, 21; Kent Co., Del., 9; 
Southern States, 346; Sussex Co., Del., 
14 
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White, Mr., 130 


White,Maria (Mrs. Wiljam), 242, 249, 
311, 313 


White, Samuel, 131, 183 

White, Thomas, 11, 12, 17, 131-33 
White, Wiljam, 242, 249, 311, 313 
White family, 80 


White Clay Creek Hundred, 246n, 317n 


Whitefield, George, 160 

Wilcocks, B. C., 273 

Wilks, James, 101 

“William Penn” (ship), 262 

Williams, Daniel, 205n 

Williams, Jane (Mrs. Daniel) , 205n 

Williams, Norris, II, 57n 

Willing, Catharina (Justis) Scott (Mrs. 
Thomas), 150, 151, 153, 154, 158, 238, 


Bele tO 2a) OL, S20, Onis O20; O20, 
331 


Willing, Thomas, 163 

Willing, Thomas, 326n 

Willson, John, 118 

Willson, Matthew (Rev.) , 99, 101 

Wilmington: maps, 81, opp. 161; origin 
of name, 163 

Wilmington Academy, 218n, 339 


Wilmington Association and Reading 
Room; see Wilmington Club 


Wilmington Club, 166 

Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts: ex- 
hibitions, 253 

Wilmington Sunday Star (Wilmington) , 
271n 

Wilson, Alexander (d. 1813): portrait, 68 

Wilson, James, 296n, 344 

Wilson, Simon Wilmer, 13n, 127, 160 

Wiltbank, Abraham, 261 

Wiltbank, John, 99, 101 

Wiltbank family, 80 


Winchester, George, 335 


Windell, Marie (Mrs. George G.), 56n, 
68-82, 159-74, 333-48 


Windrufwa, Andreas, 250, 313, 316 


Windrufwa (Windrufva) , Elizabeth (Mrs. 
Andreas) , 320 


Wistar, Dr. Caspar, Jr., 205” 

Wistar, Isabella (Marshall) (Mrs. Caspar, 
Jr.) (1763-1790) , 205n 

Wistar, Richard, 227n 

Wistar, Richard (1756-1821), 227n 

Wistar, Sarah (Morris) (Mrs. Richard), 
227n 


Wistar, Sarah (Wyatt) (Mrs. Richard), 
227n 

Wister, Sally, 204n, 217n, 225n 

Witherspoon, John, 73-74, 76 

Wolcott, Daniel F., 335 

Woodcarvers: see Rush, William 

Woodcock, Rachel, 221 

Woodford, Philadelphia, 217n 

Woolbough, Elizabeth, 320 

Worden, Samuel, 22 


The Working Man’s Manual: A New 
Theory of Political Economy on the 
Principle of Production the Source of 
Wealth, 279n 


Wright, Gardiner H., 89-90 
Wright, Samuel G., 89-90 
Wright family, 80 
Wynkoop, Abraham, 212n 


Wynkoop, Esther (Fisher) (Mrs. Abra- 
ham) , 212n 


Yellow fever, 70-71; Philadelphia (1747), 
71; (1793), 218n; (1798), 228n 
Yorktown, Battle of, 75 


Zane, Isaac, 192-93, 198n, 202n 


Zane, Isaac (Gen.) (1743-1795) , 193, 197n, 
202n, 231 

Zane, Jesse, 163 

Zane, Sally (1754-1807): biography, 192- 
93; correspondence, 187-232 

Zane, Sarah (Elfreth) (Mrs. Isaac), 192, 
202n 


Zane, Susannah (Hanson) (Mrs. Jesse), 


Zenger, Peter, 81 
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